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PREFACE 

The present book communicates the results of researches 

which are pioneer work in a >ena th;" 

hnnk in orint is a particular pleasure to the writer or tins 

preface because, through the author’s ““rtesy, he had an 
opportunity of consulting the book in VP^^ryt bffore i s 
publication, when he was at work on a kindred study of h.s 
own, and this consultation made him aware of the value o 
Dr. Braun’s work for students in more than one field o 
literary and social history. To all such scholars the book will 

now happily be accessible. • i j i 

The blanks on the map that are apt to yield the most 
fruitful results to the explorer are those which lie, like 
Arabia, within a stone’s throw of the world s busiest 
thoroughfares. Dr. Braun’s field of research is a territory or 
this kind. It marches with the minutely-surveyed domain of 
the study of the New Testament and of the genesis of 
Christianity, as an unknown Arabia marches with a familiar 
Palestine. Dr. Braun’s discoveries in his terra incognita will 
be of special interest to New Testament scholars; and at the 
same time they will be of general interest to students of the 
psychological and social effects of collisions between differ¬ 
ent civilizations. A collision between Judaism and Hellenism 
was the historical circumstance out of which Christianity 
emerged, and this is one conspicuous and momentous 
instance of a historical phenomenon which has also occurred 
in other times and places as the result of similar contacts 


too, Dr. Braun’s researches throw welcome light. 

The historical importance and spiritual fruitfulness of the 
collision between Hellenism and its Oriental neighbours 
are, of course, commonplaces. When we watch Greek science 
and philosophy captivating the minds of the subjects of the 
Abbasid Caliphs in the ninth and tenth centuries of the 
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preface 

■n the third and fourth centuries we 

great spiritual events are in so^ s^Le th'^'n'^^ 

of the physical conquest of a if ™ t^istant result^ 

AlexanJer^he CrLt^nr:' centurfes S': 

that such vast effects on tL • ^ki ^ earlier; and we infeK 

the outcome of some lonf travait n f 

takes us down to this fbscure I ,‘*<=Pths. Dr. Brauni 

enables us to trace the soirhual ro T ’ f^<=reby! 

>sm and the Oriental 001^6^00 trsT“ 

the last two or three cen^iZ ^ through! 

morrow of Alexander’s day. almost to thej 

research, ICluma°n'stirhd^erno‘t ®''aV't’a sphere oft 

the conscious art of a snnhicf' express itself throuffh 
»f expression andl^iri^n^d The mediul 

Its own specific laws of birtK ^ ®fo^h-tale; and this has 
readers will find themseW Braun’s^ 

a mental world which is nnt. guidance^ 

of epic poetry. There is how " nurser) 

ence which makes Dr ’ BrW^"’of differ 
by the same token, pefh^ difficult—and 

«udy of those ’heroic From w,^’ ‘"'^■-“ti'tg-than th< 

e heroic society which evnr^ hmh epic poetry springs 
arbarian world with no crust P^^^ry is s 

by contrast, the folk-tale i-.L ^ f civilization overlying it 

:"5'f h”' ■"*“*'.«»£ ” n'-."’’'™”®" 

ffiffl ^ ^°"^‘nant. An anter m sophisticated 

Mrodv'nar" - tht ^e That of the 

differen^t soda?! '""vement aVth^"'^'*" 

‘''P't>*. an":„^:"«“«'y ^inkingf^Lt, 

*"<i. conversely a weird 'sea-chan .““•’'‘Conscious; 
"«rions up /o’ ^^P‘hs areTons^rnfl 'F ^ 

*i“rtle the observer b*a“ these d!^ their 

‘hat they bring ot the hoF’^"*“r 

of »h.ch they!i3^e. ^ the hfdden undriltl^”'*^" 


PREFACE xi 

This creative circulation of the waters of life from the 
surface down to the depths, and then from the depths up 
to the surface again, is illustrated by the theme of Dr. 
Braun’s study; and this is perhaps the most attractive and 
suggestive of the many new things which his work brings 
to light. 

Arnold J. Toynbee, 
Ganthorpe, 

I ith June, 1938. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE NATIONAL CHARACTER OF HERO ROMANCE 

Ithe Hellenistid era was full of the most violent national 
^tensions and conflicts, A new phenomenon emerged in 
the ancient world. At the instigation of Alexander and his 
successors, a wide net of Greek cities was spread over the 
jjVarious Oriental nations. The lot of the vanquished w'as not 
in the days of the Assyrians and Babylonians— 
j annihilation or, in more favourable circumstances, an cxist- 
5ence far away from the conqueror, but political, economic 
([and moral oppression within the immediate grasp of the 
j .| conqueror. The Greek cities were like thorns in the flesh 
j* of the Oriental nations. Never before had the andent 
IJ East been subjected to such enormous alien pressure. This 

(| pressure became permanent. . 

Yet another factor must be taken into consideration. 1 he 
horizontal tension between Greeks and Orientals was not 
the only one which made itself felt in the Hellenistic East. 
In addition, there were vertical cleavages perpetuated 
chiefly by the kingdoms of the Diadochi. The old 
suppressed by the Persian rule, flared up wit rei^ 
force; above all the secular 

potamia and Egypt continued in the , that 

Lleucidae and Ptolemies. It is easily 

both dynasties should have tried to . g^jhiects for 

feeling and the inherited to the principle 

their policy of expansion. *• _uip to keep the various 

divide et impcra, it tension towards each other, as 

nations in a where Greeks, Egyptians 

for instance in the case ot ii.gyp > Hellenistic world 

and Jews lived 
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Various nations as we shall see, had already reacted J 

SvthroT" of national heroS 

m ths or romances . It .s, therefore, easy to visualize hoJt 

S tht H°n ooder the briefly sketched conditions 

-pi's .t °,t£ 

tensions we^leLtcutc^fore'^ """r ’"'h^'-e the 

setdnTuT' 5 ^^ 7 v 7 moraff^^^^ 

and of creatinp- a cn j pressure 

■ and .deair in^mo fof r 

consciousness of nationali J h^iTa * 

the rural populatior an 7 ir " ’ 

Christianity aTdTsmfthnr'''' t?otil later, within;: 

a degree of moral and literary ''ationalities achieved ' 

tures have disappeared but one ^ Other litera-] 

torical picture ffone did not ^eckr wfthTh ^ 

Above all we must ,n\.. ■ "'^“h their existence. ; 

duction of Syria and MesoDotf the literary pro- i 

recall the fact that the Jews h"-!!! 1 ‘® sufficient here to 

Aramaic literature in post-exilic nr developed an 

would have been impoLible f if 

Aramaic had not long sine; attllH^r domain, 

lanpage. Josephus p^ublished ^ ''torary 

of his Jew/,/, int^n'^H"’f r ''‘-'rsion 

c “"d Mesopotamia.' In this c peoples of 

Ahikar must be mentioned It t th. f' a" ^"“k of 

pro uct of non-Jewish origin which" A ^‘torary 

Christian times, is still known to us m ^™m pre- , 

‘^“^^-'^‘^''f'karos and the 


later folk-lore,^ that the fame of the wise Ahikar survived 
even in the succeeding centuries. The Ahikar Novel is 
known to be a didactic book, and as E. Meyer rightly 
points out,Mtis quite colourless in its national and religious 
aspect, and is thus symptomatic of the progressing cultural 
adaptation and mutual assimilation of the nations in the 
Near East under the Persian rule. But under this inter¬ 
national surface were hidden strong national antagonisms 
of which we shall find traces in the noveiistic literature. 
The conclusion, that later, in the HeUenistic Age, the 
literary production of Syria and Mesopotamia assumed / 
more than ever a national tendency, becomes obvious when 
dealing with the analogous cases of the Egyptians and Jews^ 
and it may be even further confirmed with the aid of the 
meagre material at our disposal. 

Here a digression must be made. On the whole there are 
two distinct strata wdthin ‘national’ literature. The one 
emerges from the better educated and socially superior 
class of the subjected people, whose spokesmen, mostly 
priests or their descendants, display to the foreign ruling 
class the great antiquity, virtues and achievements of their 
own nation. At the same time, they fight for ‘truth against 
current rumours and lies. They are personalities of repute 
and social dignity who, while defending their own people, 
also enter the service of the Greek or Roman rulers. ^ 

In the other stratum which emerges from the masses or, 
the vanquished nation, national history is not recorded for 
foreign consumption, nor is it designed to serve truth by 
historical research. Here the mental state of an Oriental 
people, its ideals, needs, wishes and hopes achieve their sell- 
expression. History becomes legend and myth. Legends 
grow and arc combined together to form something which 
can be called romance. This popular narrative literature .s'> 
the spiritual bread without which no proud people can 
stand the pressure of alien domination, ' 

heroic figures in whom the feeling and lonpng of the 
masses come to a concentrated expression. As the historians 
a- Ji t f^m the Aramaic, Synac, Arabic, Armenian, Ethioptc, VIA 
Tu Jih Verriens, by F^. Conybearc, J. Rendcl Ham*, and 

A/nesSmiih Lewis, znd ed.. 1913- 

%Op. ett; PP- “3 
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of the former class argue against one another, in spite 
their common bond against certain beliefs of Greek histo^’’ 
lans, so m the popular sphere of literature, which is chara -^ 
tenzed by anonymity, each hero has a counter-hero. 
these heroes and their romances compete strongly with eac' 
other and so reveal the national antagonisms of the Helle-]’ 
istic Orient. What is associated with the story of one figiul 
IS soon attributed to another, and while they attem^ S 
surpass each other in deeds and qualities they finally ai 
display a number of identical qualities and deeds. 'I'h^ 
common Oriental inheritance of culture, the similar politicif 
and moral situation, the same influence by Hellenistil 
world-htcrature, and the mutual antagonism between th? 
Uriental nations combine to produce a striking similarirl 
in romances dealing with national heroes. f 

As regards the former, the high literary class, we mar^ 

survey. Its chief representatiw 
in the kingdom of the Seleucidae is the Babylonian Berossiii, 
pnest of Bel, who dedicated his historical work entitld 
fhnr r‘““ 1 Soter (281/0-262/1 B.c. 1 ; 

to^h! n ‘u I" =• it belongs as much 

PtoltmLs of the Seleucidae as Manctho’s to that of t.ie 
W Manetho, originating from 

Sebennytus, w.as high priest of Heliopolis, Ld dedicated 

incarnation. There is no doubt thai ^ , 

contemporary works of Berossus and lUat 
with each other as much as the ^^^ictho comp'.gtci 
Seleucidae and the Ptolemies. In the /'"S’^oms of tlhc 
counterpart is chiefly the works of 

■priesf from JerusaL, wrwi<:?Ld^I",i:^'’'’r’ 'f"'' 

See R. Uquer in Jt. i' XIV.7pp!?o6o ff. 


GRAECO-ORIJNTAL literature S 

^ T.iHaism than to that of Rome and the 

greater g ory nationalism, directed chiefly 

SrsrGreeks and Egyptians, is too well-known to need 

"’welcome the"ediate subject of our interest, 

the "Jopuir anonymous literature of fiction m the Helle- 

ptrateh in De Is. et Osir. (24, 36° ») " 

suifablc introduction, in which the 

romances of several nations are enumerated. However, 
mighty deeds of Semiramis are celebrated among the 
AsfyrLs, and mighty deeds of Sesostris in E^pt, and the 
Sgians, even to this day, call brilliant and -jirvellous 
explofts “manic” because Manes, one of their early king , 
proved himself a good man and exercised a vast influence 
Long them. . . Cyrus led the Persians, and Alexander 
the Macedonians, in victory after victory, almost to the 
ends of the earth.’ In this chapter we shall have <.0 deal at 
some length with Semiramis, Sesostris, and Alexander. 
The fact that the Jews and their national hero, Moses, are 
not mentioned might be an accident but might, with g(faw'' 
probability, point to the gulf between the Jewish and the 
non-Jewish world. No Jewish figure has gained .admittance 
into the literary pantheon of cosmopolitan Hellenism, while, 
according to Lucian’s evidence {Pseudolog. ayX fhe Assyrian 
hero Ninus was, along with Metiochus the Phrygian, an 
Achilles the Greek, amongst the most popular dramatic 
personages. Without the remark of Plutarch we s ou no 
know that the Phrygians derived much entertainment from 
the deeds of the admirable and mighty King anes, an 
thus one can conceive how much of the national 
has been lost to us. One would 

references to Manes in Herodotus (I. 94 i * ‘*'i ,„hirh 

whole cycle of tales is hidden behind that 

have naLrally been further developed in 

times.! Unlike the other hero-figures 

Plutarch Manes was probably originally a deity from Asia 

Minor who was transformed into the first king ^ ® 

Phrygian primeval period. An inscription from Anabura, 

> CY. Dionys. Hal. Ant. I. 27.1. 
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that his fame stil’ 

flourished in I hrygia m the first century a.d., a very welcom 
confirmation of Plutarch’s evidence.* ^ 

NINUS AND SEMIRAMIS 

y we are not entirely mistaken, the figures of Ninus an' 
Semiramis form the centre of a large narrative cycle whic' 
originated in Syria and Mesopotamia. Unfortunately, w' 

roLnrJ '"Adequately follow its development imo i 

the dTeds anything from him abou 

know aK ri ^ A''d Semiramis. What we d( 

frui?„r sTnr P'’>'A'='“'’-:n-chief of Artaxerxes Mnemoi l 
( ng since 404 b.c.). Though one or another detai 
in the account of Ctesias-Diodorus (II. i ff.) may be du« 

ubstancfof’tr'’r'°H'"'' ‘""‘’eHishment, the fundamenta' 

Narratives M U fro"’ PoP^lai 

narratives. M. Duncker and after him C. F. Ix-hmami-! 

Haupt have suggested Medo-Persian epics and S^ds" ^ 

while E. Schwartz thinks of Ionian tales.> No one willNeN ' 

Gunther or Dietrich-Theodoric from tL pL ' 

would also be erroneous to think that the rulerThN' f ' I 
woman was too shameful a thing to be glorified bv h ' 
people. This corresponds to the Greek and rN 
y no means to the Oriental, attitude. The mem'’* I 

Semiramis was as dear to the Syrian-MesopotamiTn n ^ ' 

as was that of Dido-Elissa to the CarthaginNN ! 

pp- a„<, ‘ 

}^*incV.eT, GfscAicJite {/et Allerlums cth «I iSna ti * f 

-hap. .n R,^Ser-. w'! 

; <14,, gri,chmH,n Roman, ,8,«, p ,, ’ 

«Compare Tacitui, AgrUok, i6. ^ 


u ;s the religious spirit of Syria and Babylonia, the spirit 
of h ar the goddess of love and war, vvh.ch is embodied m 
f ^ ramis th! founder of Babylon and of an empire, and 
Je amorous woman. The fact that she kills her innumerable 
lovers is a well-known motif in the Babylonian epic of Gil- 
eamesh and reveals her Ishtar nature.* It also becomes 
Apparent from Diodorus that was the home of legen¬ 

dary development: Semiramis is regarded as the 
of the Syrian goddess Derceto* and a Syrian youth (IF 
4.2 f.), her name is explained as meaning dove in t 
language of the Syrians (4.6), and Onnes, her first hus an , 

is governor of all Syria , j 

It is to I^hmann-Haupt’s credit to have proved the 

historical reality of Semiramis, as far as such proof is at all 
possible. In her he has recognized Sammu-ramat, tbe wife 
of the Assyrian King Shamshi-Adad (826—8 11), son o e 
famous Shalmaneser III (860-826), a woman who as 
Queen Consort and mother of Adad-nirari III 

must have played a prominent part in the destinies o t et en 

united countries of Assyria and Babylonia. If this identi¬ 
fication is correct, we are confronted with the fact ^ ^ ^ 
historical person has been transformed into a mythical, ana 
sooner or later into a novelistic figure. In the report o 
Ctesias-Diodorus historical, mythical and nove istic ee 
ments are combined rather incoherently, and therefore e 
picture of Semiramis lacks unity. But judging rom 

*Diod. II. 13.4. See Lehmann-Haupt, o/. P- ]^n^Cg^lo\!'er ('^od. 
behaviour of Semiramis’ mother, the goddess Dercelo, w 

”»Vhe fame of Ascalon as a centre of ^^*[i"ifnked 

worship (Died. 11 . 4 -i Q Herodotus fl. lOj) remarks 

Derccto. It is, perhaps, m place to pIp 1 learn from what I hear, 

abcjutthetcmpleof Aphrodiicin Ascalon. 1 J'* , f ’ jg j,, Cvprus was founded 
IS the oldest of all the temples of the , .gmoV on Cvthera was founded by 

from it, as the Cyprians themselves sav. and temple^on^^) 

Phoenicians from this same land f ,,, cult of the great mother-goddess, 

nccted with still another Syrian cuyfamous^it^^^^^^^^^ ^here the temple 

namely, Hierapolis-Bambycc: n..^, j.), and her statues could be 

of Atarpatis-Derccto (pscudo-I.ucian. Syrra Uto, t 4 /. 

adinirc.rouiside the temple ( 19 . 40 . Dam«cus, Syrtae 

* According to Justm. r/esias-Diodorus can be regarded m a sort of 

nobihsnma ciuiUii. If the acc<>unl one that, according to this %'ersion, 

'^ulgatc of the Semiramis j^n city but from Ascalon in Palestine. 

Semiramis docs not come from * . . cultural syncretism among the Syrian-Meso- 
This mav lie taken as indicative or tnc cu 
pfjtamiaii peoples within the e 
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if ■Alexander Romance rhic v 

of Hellenistic-Oricntal fiction f H 

to become a great figure of’r ” Ptodestined Semiramii 
element appeaEd to the mti historic^ 

the need for religious backirnH ""i'"!’ ^ 

desire for entertainment amo * novehstic to thi 

of the Seleucidae If wHurtf ‘^‘'^gdon 

rationalizing and huLfozi^m JncTo7foe^^ "'r 
the miraculous mythical ev^nfo ^ ®P'r‘t 

passing of Semirami<! ho regarding the birth and 

been radically idealized and "’“"re has 

then we are confronted with a “ “"'“'"’ootal sphere, 

Romance. It is alTo mlr nm Greek 

Hellenized Syrians alike could T* 

Semiramis figure thus tran^f ^ warm interest in a 

oped on these lines but we devel- 

pHases of this Hterkry devei~^ 

ssr ji!'' 

the entire history of Assyrii FT r^ epitomized 

such a figure whi is no m'o.:^* ^^-ditions could 

homonymous city come to life? Wh of the 

representative of Assyria Iv k- Ninus, the 

representative of Babylnni-T- ^^'i^^*^ Semiramis the 

solu oTt 

i"?Es:ss^~S?*=“ 

King Sennacherib destroved R k i ui nd that the Assyri in 
hand, the Median KiZ ^r »n 689. On the ^k 

>;^d been rebm^ u’lZ feLr f 

brCyrus. Thanfthi'’refuh o/lh^'t“-Vuered 

of the yoke of the Per^i’-i ^ ^rsian empire. It was b 
«»Monian antagonism 
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subiugated peoples hailed in Ninus, the Assyrian, and m 
Sen irtmis, the Babylonian,- the exponents of their national 
S ng-effigies, so to speak, of the great past of the two-river 

ountfy. In our view, it is not through the Medes and 
Persians but rather in opposition to them that they became 
the central figures of a legendary cycle. Ninus could achieve 
popularity in Babylonia too, since Nineveh-Ninus bad been 
laid in ruins. And his union with Semiramis was all the 
more easy, as Ishtar, with whom Semiramis was identified, 
was the principal goddess of Nineveh. No wonder that 
Ninus, a shadowy figure from the realm of national abs^ac- 
tion, is much less colourful than Semiramis who could draw 
individual forces from an old mythical and historical figure. 

It is significant that he only gains a more personal colour 
from his amorous connections with her. This notwithstand¬ 
ing, united to her, he was as an emblem of national greatness 
the ideal hero for a cycle of legends, and later, in our opinion, 
for a popular romance. In the time of Ctesias, Semiramis, 
and in her retinue Ninus as well, had gained citizenship in 
Syria. The subject-matter of Ninus and Semiramis became of 
renewed topical interest in Hellenistic times, when the 
national tensions reappeared with great violence. We may 
assume that Syrian national pride found satislaction in 
military conquest, while Syrian taste for erotics found it in 
love intrigues. These are the factors which qualified the 
tales of Ninus and Semiramis to become a ‘romance, rather 
than, as K. Kerenyi thinks,myth of death and resurrection 
which occurs in the Semiramis tradition. 

The Hellenistic-Oricntal folk-story of Ninus and Semira¬ 
mis whose existence wc may also inter from literary analogies 
has been raised to the level of the Greek Romance about the 
first century u.c. The so-called Ninus Romance the frag¬ 
ments of which were first published by U. W.Icken, serves 

> Cf. ps.-Luciaii, /> 14- .See fjV. cV”k 

also points out that a pte of Semiramis ^ Ishtar I’his is good evidence for 

'927. P- 245 - 
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to introduce us, in language and style, in moral and relieiou. 
aspect, to the series ot Greek romances.^ ^ 

When compared with the account given in Ctesias-' 
Diodorus, we observe that in the romance such a radical- 
transformation of the characters has taken place, that w(’ 
must assume intermediate steps of development which hav<S 
been lost to us.- Ninus has become an adolescent world ( 
conqueror of seventeen years who is deeply distressed be-' 
cause he cannot marry the girl he loves,as she is only thirteen! 
years old. It is his cousin, the daughter of his aunt 
Derceia, therefore no other than Semiramis. As the goddess 
Derceto has been transformed into Derceia, of the motherly 
and aunt-like affections, so the Ishtarian Semiramis has 
become a shy, bashful maiden, whose tearfulness reduces 
her to silence. It is evident that the rationalization and 
humanization of the Oriental heroic figures results also in 
their adaptation to the attitude and outlook of the middle 
classes.* 

Further comparison reveals other interesting points or 
contact from which we can infer the continuity of the 
narrative material. 

The Ninus of the Oriental story also had great difficultieii 
in making Semiramis his wife: she was already the spouse 
of another, of Onnes, and he loved her too passionately to 
bear the separation from her. Only when Onnes had hanged 
himself in despair under the king’s threat to blind him, couU 
Ninus take her as his bride (Diod. II. 6.y ff.). What, in the 
j Ninus Romance, has taken the place of this typically Oriental 
jConflict between sultan and vassal is the conflict between the 
i young lovers, on the one hand, and the dypa<f>os vopos^ on the 
other, which prohibits marriage before completion of the 
fifteenth year.* Like the antithesis pofio^ —(A. HI- 


R 

His. 


* A good inlfoduction to the problems of the Ninus Romance will be found ir 
. .M. Ratienbu^’i itudy ‘Traces of Lost Greek Novels,’ in Ne^ Chapters in th 


in 

- j - --..w.ww, ... ...... Chapters in tht 

•itorj of Greek Literature, jrd scries, edited by J. U. Powell, igti, pp. 211-0 

* Cf. Diod. II. 20.3 flf. U. Wilcken in Hermes, XXVIII , 1893, p. 188. 

* A forerunner of the Greek Novel, also in thi.s respect, is Xenopnon’s Cyropne.iuX 

where Cyrus a» a boy » idealized as n model child, but as a man becomes a typical 
Greek citizen and pnikMopher. <i 


* A. II. ff., III. , ff, p. 5 in I.jvagnini’i edition of Ercticorum Fras'menf<i\^ 
ipriuea. (.'ornDare M. Braun, Griechischer Roman unt/ hellenistische Ce'schichA | 
Sreibung (Frankfurter Studien zur Religion und Kultur dcr Antike, VI., 19^4) ,11 j 


Pap 
uhret. 

84, note i. 
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if. P* 5 flirt with thevo/Aoirto which he, 

queror should can ascertain, a similar conflict 

too, is subjec^d- and the vd/ioy first occurs m 

between an Oriental p ^ . wishes to marry his 

Herodotus: the Persian j empower 

sister contrary to namely, that the 

him to do so by virtu /jjj ^ Apart from the 

Persian king can do as he tharitod the 

"vTrS violently in love with Callirrhoe, 

As she, unfortunately, is already married ‘he poor monarch, 
;.ot fashioned from the hard material of a David (II Sam. 
xi) still less from that of the earlier Ninus (Diod. 
II.* 6. 9 f.), finds himself in the most terrible trouble. 
What passion bids him to do, is forbidden to ^ him by 
his respect for law and justice. He indignantly r^ects the 
proposal to seduce the wife of another (VI. 3). Then the 
guileful eunuch, his confidant, discovers that Callirrhoe is, 
in fact, legally without a husband, as two men have marriage 
claims on her; the king therefore need have no legal scruples. 
This argument then convinces him.® When we look back 
upon the Onnes episode of Ctesias-Diodorus or upon the 
Herodotean Cambyses episode, we can easily judge how 
strongly the Oriental royal personages have been humanized, 
but also trivialized, in the Greek romances under the 
influence of popular philosophical views, in this case, on 
the law-abiding king in contrast to the lawless tyrant. 
Again the Greek Novel mirrors the outlook of the middle 
classes.* 

Ninus’ campaign against Armenia, to which are dedicated 
the fragments B. I coni., II, III (pp. 12—15 Lav.), is also 



\ The assumption that Charito has here made use of a Herodotean narrative motif 
gains ground when we sec that yet another incident of the Herodotean Cambyses 
story appears in his work. Cambyses, infuriated, kicks his pregnant wife who is his 
sister, which results in her death (Heixid. III. 32). Just as brutal is the treatment 
meted out by the jealous Chaereas to his pregnant wife, which brings about her 
.ij)l>arcnt death (Charito, s O- I owe to Mr. M. P. Charlesworth the sugges¬ 

tion that this Herodotean motif took on fresh topicality because of an event of the 
nc.ir past. Nero killed Popp.Tca by kicking her when she was with child (Suetonius 
S^ro 35.35 i acitus, Annals, XVl. 6). Comp.-ire also Kerinyi, op. cil., pp. 2C2 f For 
.iiliothcr instance of Chamo copying Herodotus see Braun, ob. cit. d eV 
s Charito, Vl. 4.8. Cf. Philo, De//Ar. ^94. F- 5 • 

t > Cf. M. Rostovtzeff, The Social anA Economic History of the Roman Empire, 1926, 

pj ). I to “. 
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reported m Ctesias-Diodorus (II. i S f) Th;<= 1 

only brief in comparison to the later if 

detailed compared to the roll of mm broad and'. 

quishednatioL. Apart from 

s',;Vctx ;t“,f' «S 

and the Ni^s i" Ctesias, 

come to light. As oroveH of real history has 

(N'inus, Semiramis^ncf f difference in the characters 
independent of Ctesias'^'^Co •Romance ii 

think that the rad Ar' f "'e are inclined tc 

the Hellenistic period h° ■'^'''"oman campaign reachec! 

hook of Oriental folk-lore. reckon with si. 

agreement wth the'^otheAfNinus Romance is it i 

^•3 (cf. Justin, I 76 ut e '‘'°"- io Diod- If 1 

mentioned, it appears to have‘’A"'‘ °''’y 

the Xinus Romance This “ considerable part i. 

, rojv ’ > y], '■' V ^^'^o-vaouai Kal 

1 mi, iroVwr /sail J 


.o oriental literature >3 

'' dinEgyptduringtheearlycenturiesofthe 

Romance was read m ^83^. ° i^en to the conquest of 

Roman Empme t o p discloses that 

. c»." — 

conne’^tion. This quotation suggests that,^ap^^ 
serious historical work of Berossu , ujnt^dom of the 
work which also originated from the which the 

Seleucidae, or from the former kingdom, ^"d ‘n which the 
early national history had been transformed into an erotjc 
romance. This pseudo-historiography has ^"tl^tly absorbe^ 
many elements and features of Hellenistic rhetormal historic^ 
graphy, but at the same time it has its roots in the tradition 

of Oriental folk-stories. 


SESOSTRIS 

Like Semiramis, the Egyptian national h^o Sesostris, 
1 later sources also called Sesonchosis or _ Ji, 
robably originates as a historical figure °f 
gend Lve taken possession. As ^^try 

1 in his person, the ■j"°‘^t^aggemterfo fantastic prJ- 
ive been concentrated 7 A^^cleus of the tradition is 

Drtions. But it appears that the Yrifh Dvnastv' Ttwen- 

£7sr"i;r:,7f4).» ->■ 

hich IS of special ® glorified in literature 

Oman, to prove tha i 7 gyptians. Apart from the remark 

' rAvnri.^'^/ EL,e,a a.L..xxu:.. .s,, p. «• uv.is....a. 
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of Plutarch already quoted (p. 5), Diodorus is most illumin 
(I* 53 - 0 ' • • but also among the Egyptians th' 

priests and the poets who sing his praises give conflictini 
stories . . Diodorus thus distinguishes the priestly froi' 


the poetical traditions about Sesostris, and this itsej 
indicates that prose narratives were in existence. Howcve- 
we must not stress the distinction too much, or confine th 
prose versions to the priests. It is also important to note thi 
the Sesostris tradition was very incoherent and contradictory, 
a proof that we have before us a popular anonymous stoci 
ot narratives, affected by the long process of transmission, 
\Vc may recall here the parallel of the Alexander Romana 
of which there are several differing versions (cf. pp. 34-r). 

The topical interest of the Sesostris figure is furthci 
indicated by a remark of Josephus (C. Jp. II, §1-12). To 
Apion s insulting statement that the Jews, instead of ruling 
must serve other nations, he replies that Apion has appar- 

IdJl Egyptian history! and 

dds. Sesostris, the legendary (fivOeud/jei'o^) king of Eevpf, 

wit\“nde th'™-’ ®an1,S 

fiction.* This agrees with the fhcrtharalr 

With the relatively modest mnri. .. of Sesostri.s 

Pharaoh Shishak, and suggests tha/Hp ''ecent 

the names (^«/. Vfll, §ffo). ' Herodotus has confused 

t*rom Josephus, Viri $260 k' c u i 

conclusion that Manetho had the 


literature 

afcO"C)RIEN^^ . r i^in Herodotus y for 

lonian-Assynan ^ Greek historiography- J 

gained a stronghold n ; jegend (Jos. C- Ap. 1, 

irossus has cntKl^ed the be or explicit y— 

short, to the level of the Alexa national opposition 

The stones of Sesostris developed m nafon^a^ ^pp^^ 

to the Persian rule in the same way rlmeval king the 
Semiramis. With the deeds of their pri of 

humiliated Egyptians sought for themselves 

the Persian sovereigns, and to preser furred 

the conviction of their own superiority. This but is 

from the contents of the Sesostris stories t Herodotus 

made very evident by an anecdote relate ) ^ ■ 

(II. no): when Darius I wished to erect h.s ^ 

Memphis before that of Sesostris, the p^cs pr 
against it, giving the explanation that t^ionc: 

Sesostris, had not succeeded in conquering cy 

Darius acknowledged this, and yielded. .L 

Egypt in the year J17, before the Scythian Expe 1 
anecdote is unhistorical.** Diodorus y qip * 

to have noticed the anachronism already, f^J ^ 

the priest refers no more to the Scythians ( . J * v' 1 

story is, therefore, untrue, it is, all the same, we f 

and ‘true^ in another sense. It reveals admirably the 
Egyptian-Persian antagonism and the anti- ersian en y 
of the Sesostris legends at that stage of development 
The victorious march ol Sesostris into Europe agai 
1 Op. cit., pp. 3. * 9 ’ 

: g'n /Svfnct. chi^a^aer^ his -hol-hip see dy^icle on ‘ApionM,y Kohler 

£rl.-uperungen 

herausg^gf^^^' 1890, p. 427. 


adopted an anti-Persiartcndelc? 

the ThT - 

subjected. 2 By this aXevempnt^K before ber 

Persian sovereign most hateH K ^tii^asses Cambyses, tH 
latter set out f^thTconauest -f P '^'■ 

ance the support of the Arab' ‘^'’^‘tred by all 

of Cambyses, the same is df u i™l'atic: 

Ninus, befor; he set-out on h ^ 

It shows what a sdLttin^ eff "■ '-5 «I 

Wt°" of nationaf^rn^'' ^^""'’>•-1 

(Diod. l” 53*6) Yhe“*i L'by. 

Cambyses, and sent him mfr,' voluntarily o 

Sesistris is furthernmre h I J”' ' 3 > 

tuier of Ethiopia.* In this oart^T ‘^“"‘Joeror and 

shown, the merging of Ln,^r f ^''T Y'°"’“ 1^ 

^sostris become! tfost eviSenM Bmlh 
the report on the Ethionian ram ' ^ PO'ut of 

conquest of the Ethiopians dker^l ^ou\d only claim the 
ntlmoftheF^gJ'Jb^Y^^ 

■§L 1^'^ %’fP 'S'r. ephants; according tc 

feiSiSss^^i 

‘O,. r,>., p, ' 55 .. , “"S'^r.-on 
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s nil 07 ), the tribes subjected by Cambyses 

Herodotus (H-^jy^h ^^^1^ children 

^ dditTon The Ethiopian misfortune of Cambyses must 
we mlde i deep impression on the Egyptians, for in direct 
have maa ^.^holUical connection with it occurred the 

re l-klrn between him and the priests of 

Memphis (Herod. III. 27 f.)- After the slaughter of the Apis 
bull he was for the Egyptians an object of abhorrence and 


the embodiment of madness. , 

It is significant for the uniformity of the various hero- 
stories that Semiramis also, after^ the conquest ^ j§-'’P^ 


and a greater part of Libya, subjects Ethiopia (Diod. II. 
14.4; Justin, I. 2.8). Sesostris may have been the semi- 
mvthical model for this invention; the historical one was 

/ . . _ - . 1 f J 1 _. !_ 


indubitably Cambyses, who was as much eclipsed by this 
achievement of the Babj'lonian heroine as was Darius, for 
instance, by the Scythian campaign of Sesostris. In the same 
way the expedition of Semiramis to the oracle of Ammon 
(Diod. II. 14.3) is obviously the counterpart of the one 
dispatched by Cambyses, which disappeared.^ 

The connections of Semiramis with Ethiopia do not 
appear to have been limited to the episode recorded by 
Diodorus. In the Alexander Romance, Candace is called a 
descendant of Semiramis, and her residence, Meroe, is ‘ ra 
PoujlXcia ’ (pseudo-Callisthcnes III. 18). There is 
no compelling reason to regard these statements, with A. 
Ausfeld,® as arbitrary innovations of a redactor. Babylon 
was not the only place in which Semiramis had a castle; 
there was, in fact, a large number of them.® And why 
should not Semiramis, as well as Cambyses* and Moses,® 

‘ Herod. III. 26. Cf. F. Jacoby in R.E., XL, p. 2043. 

* Derpriechische Atexandemman, 1907, p. 1S8. 

* Cf. Diod. II. 14.2. Sirabo, XVI. 737. See also Lehmann-Haupt. o/>. ctt.y P. 731- 
‘According to Diod. 1.33, Cambyses founded Meroe and named it afwr hi» 

niother; according to Strabo, XVII. 790, he gave the city this name after his wife 
sister, who had died there. Also according to Jos. Ant. II. §249, the city, 
■formerly called Saba, was named after Cambyses’ sister. , . _ , , 

, ‘ Cf. Artapanus in Eusebius, Praep. Ev., iX. 27, P- 433 Cambj-ses. accord- 
'ng to one version, named the city after his deceased mother, so Mo^ named it 
^ftcr his foster-mother, Merris, whom he buried there. It seems that behind Semira- 
"iis-Mcroe-Merris stands the great goddess who woishipp^l. m Ethiopia and 
particularly in Meroe: Isis (Diod. Ill- 9.2; Strabo, Xyil. 822). It is very signihcant 
that Arupanui states explicitly that this Merris is no l« revered by t^he 
>s Isis (Euseb., loc. cit.). Sec also J. Frcudcnthal, Heltcntstische Studten {AUxanJtr 

l^Aislor), 1874-5* PP- >54 f- 
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have been regarded as the founder (or nanie-givcr) of McroJ 
It is vm- probable that in Ethiopia itself the legend grj 
up that Semiramis was the ancestor of the Ethiopian queer 
who bore the name of Candace. In Christian times her plai, 
seems to have been taken by Makeda, the biblical Queen 
bheba,' whose only son Menelek is supposed to han 
tounded the Solomonic royal house of Ethiopia, 'ft 
Ethiopian romance Kcbra Nag.m' in which these even- 
j^desenbed IS quite in the tradition of the Jewish-Christie 
^ks ot tolk-iore. It is pre-eminently to this romance tin 
c must ascribe the displacement of the Ethiopian-Hclle-- 
»st2C Scmiramis legend. * 

comm^rnt^^^^c® Ethiopia becomes .1 

PP- 97 ffO. Alexander also reaches EthiophTd'’"’""” 

-ordmg [:Te tt&" (P-CairilTV/ff.;! 

»ith hcr.< It is ^ 

phcsics to him in the Ethioni?^^^^'^ appears and pro- 
MI. 24). Ethiopian cave of the gods (ps.-Call. 


Egyptian ''*P'»'ent of 

«ntly not prevented him r has annar- 

Ge«k roLTce F zTmm "" ^ hgu'^^e of 

Ojyth. ,826 has 1 ft I of Pap 

Th« Wris seeinV to VaTul; Po-tl 

-^oustothatofNinusalTsemlmir' a development 

to foi i4mt It I 


pp.,a, 


> I. 


1 s 


craeco-orien 


nectanebus 


While Sesostris embodied for the Egyptians the glory 
nnd^landcur of a memorable past, Nectanebus, the last 
Egyptian native Pharaoh, was dear to their 
mfonly their feelings ol sorrow and regret, but also their 
nationaf hopes for the future could be focussed on him. 
For evidently the belief survived for a long time among the 
Egyptian people that their last king would return to drive 
the strangers from the country. What we read m ps.-Caliis- 
thenes (1. 3.4 ff.) seems to have its nucleus in a genuine 
F.gyptian tradition: when Nectanebus had disapp>earcd from 
Fgypt, the Egyptians inquired in the temple of Ptah- 
Hephaestus in Memphis, asking what had become of their 
king. They received the oracle’s reply that their fugitive 
king would return after a certain time as a youth 
and subjugate the enemy.^ This oracle was hewn on the 
foot of the statue of Nectanebus in Memphis.* Such hopes 
for the future are also voiced in the so-called Demotic 
Chronicle (probably dating from the third century' b.c.), as 
E. Meyer and M. Pieper assume for good reasons.* 

The Nectanebus tradition at our disposal is extremely 
scanty. The following is an attempt to enlarge our know¬ 
ledge to some extent. At the same time w’e hope to throw' 
new light on an Egyptian document, preserved for us by 
Josephus. For we believe that we shall be able to show that 
the Amenophis legend is in some characteristic features 
dependent on the Nectanebus tradition. 

In the Amenophis legend, it is related that King Ameno- 


,V 




‘ The antithesis ‘old ‘ and •>xung' is evidently not original. It pt«upp^ i[« [ \ 
combination of the Nectanebus legend and the Afe-vandcr legend. But then the V r - 
feature that the Egyptians did not understand the import of the oracle » also a later I 

ATsfrid'eft. at., p. 116 quotes Scriptt^res HisttnM .finr»./^. T\r^i Tngittla, 

XXII 11 {■ 'For at Memphis, thev sav. K was wmten on a golden column in 
Egyptian letters that Egypt would at Ut win its Ireedom /hf" ‘hf 
f^and the Roman bordeml toga had been brvmKhi into the land. Ihis may Iw 
found in Proculus the grammarun ... I hough it is unw^n to what this 
proinise originally referml. the quotation proves the survival of Egyptian hopes of 
national lilicration. 


and traiisUied hy W. Spiegelherg. Dif tog. Drmotisi/u Ckrenik (Demo- 
’M^he Hokuinente aus der Peneneit, id KUine Schriften^W., 

I 9 n; |.,’ 15 "I'''' '*’■ in XVI., p. 


f *»37. 


m 
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phis Mthcrcd a large army and led it against the Asiatic! 
who had invaded Eg>-pt (Jos. C. Ap, I, §§243 ff., 274) 
l^nstead of meeting them m open battle, however, he sud¬ 
denly retreated to Memphis and from there fled to Ethiopia 
(^246). Exactlj- the same was done by King Ncctanebui 
when the Persians under Artaxerxes III Ochus about th« 
343-1 jnvaded E^pt (Diod. XVI, 48,6 f.): 'Nccu- 
TKbus, the king ot the Eg^ians, was terrified by the news ot 
the ^^ction of his troops, for he believed that the rest 
forces would cross the river without anr 
<hfficult)-. . He returned, therefore, to Memphis witk 
tiHMe tiwps he had at hand to make preparations for the 
Necunebus also fled from Memphis to Ethiopia 
realized the trend of the cities 
(towar^ treason). King Nectanebus, who was still in Mem- 
phiv did not dare to face the dangers in defence of his 
^ptre; but instead he gave up his kingdom and fled to 
ctmpia, taking with him most of his riches.’ 

Treachery and defection are also common to both 
7 ^^ Jn the Amenophis legend, the leprous Egyptians 

n- ^Palestinian people inm the 

m Diodorus report, the Egyptians and the 
Orrek mercenaries go over to the Persians. 

^^/onformity goes yet further. Osarsiph’s brigand 
and their Asiatic allies terrorized the population, 
destroyed cities and looted temples (sec p. 28). And what 

r PerLnslarched if? 

population (Diod. 
49 * * 5 ®'* Then when Artaxerxes had taken 
pos^wn of the whole country, he razed the walls of the 
HKW important cities and looted the temples (XVI. ci 2 f'l 
hunhermwe, it is important to notice that the ‘rxiliuted’ 

r fK ^ * period approximately as 

long w the I erstans m fact, rule after the flight of NecHn^ 
bus The period of the Persian rule i, estimated l>y nm.'-' n 
^holarj as ranging Iiefwcen ten and twelve > It " i 
bnd of evfn/u when the w s 1. t I » 

him for King Amenophis the prcdiitior- ' ^ 

k I I {“ 'ntci ^ 


‘ See E. Me)rr, (u , pp 
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would rule over Egypt for thirteen years (Jos. C. Ap. I, 


§§236,247.266)- . , , . , . 

I wish to emphasize the importance of a very character¬ 
istic feature, in which the Amenophis legend conforms with 
the Nectanebus tradition. Why did Amenophis retreat to 
Memphis, instead of leading his army into battle against 
.L_ :_ A _a 'T'U^ --I -— 


the point of fighting against the gods (S246: . . . yAXXew 
Btoy^ax^iv vo/ucras . . .), or, as stated by Josephus later, 
that he deemed it inadvisable to fight against the gods 
(§263:.. . ouK (Ko/xo'ov Set*' . . .). In the con¬ 

text of the Amenophis legend this motive can only refer 
to the prophecy which prognosticated evil for his future 
(§236). But then it is difficult to understand why he assem¬ 
bled a strong army and led it against the enemy; for when 
the news of the invasion reached him, he at once recalled, 
with considerable dismay, this prophecy of evil (^243). Is 
not this sudden fear of fighting against the gods rather 
peculiar and insufficiently motivated? Something is wrong 
here, and this is often the case when certain components ot 


a story, especially when in abbreviated form, have been 
transferred into another narrative. Here, too, the Nectanebus 
tradition seems to be the source of the Amenophis legend. 

As with Alexander, there is both a historical tradition 
and a legendary one concerning his ‘father’ Nectanebus. 
According to the historical report of Diodorus, Nectanebus 
^cts exactly as does Amenophis, but in his motives he differs 
from the latter in a very significant manner. As he, later on, 
flees to Ethiopia because of purelv praaical political con¬ 
siderations, so he at first retreats to Memphis without offering 
any resistance simply because ot strategical reasons (Diod. 
XVI. 48.6 f.): ‘ . for he believed that the rest of the 

Persian forces would cross the river without any difficulty. 
Being afraid that the enemy would move against Memphis 
Itself with all their torces, he deemed it advisable to provide 
above all for its defence.’ In the Nectanebus legend, 
however, his behaviour, when the enemy draws near, is 
completely different, and so too is the motive which leads 
him t*" ‘ nair of resistance and leave Egypt. VVe find this 
It-L't Tsion in the Alexander Romance of pseudo- 


Callisthcnes. When • 
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before 1 ° ’"‘'f'®* *hcm°h^ th!'" ''’vaded*'!'*’*'' "■» thenes, the Nectanebus Romance must have distinguished 

men >■’ "'ith the h.l he had •' itself by greater historicity; in comparison with Diodorus’ 

Water Wax in" J He fb report by a larger clement of fiction. One can easily imagine 

and k- ®° ^'tt'ihilatc sim°i " them in t "”4 » hook of such ambiguous character in Egyptian literature; 

w snips (I. ^ jv. .rp, "^'ts'ineously the h V a book that contains neither pure history nor pure fiction, 

guided the sh‘*^ he saw that th but a strange mixture of both. For, to the Egyptian, history 

'c miss in the Ampnr^ hostile Ka t i unconsciously transforms itself at once into stories, m>ihs 

*; cr.“ fnd,and fairy tales in which the historical substance is ver\ 

jhe Country* have eo situation in wh' K largely interspersed with mythical or novelistic elements, 

^^’P^'an kine wnn^f opnocit sometimes distorted by them past recognition. Such a 

yoluntarilv give un th the simple report as that of Diodorus about Nectanebus, a 

jn the realization th t contest. This is done h’ '14 "1 report limited to facts and strategical and political consider- 

leaves Ee^^nt; l^cen aban^t**^ j ations, calls for a mental discipline of which, so far as we 

therefore ^ ^ (I. 3.2) by the goi know, the average Egyptian was never capable. The Alex- 

^end combine the fact th u andcr Romance, also, bears the stamp of this Egyptian 

Nectanebus traH-we m ^^ruenopfc mentality which is fantastic and yet, at the same time, sober.^ 

^^^orus and that is partly ^^P^rately in th The Alexander Romance is altogether of particular 

. The conch,^ the romance of Wistory ci inijiortancc for our problem. We must bear in mind that, 

allowing: the '''^•ch now forces only about ten years after Nectanebus’ flight, Alexander 

^Wptian gj ^^cnophis / ^ ‘ us is th seized Egypt, and that, within a short time, his life became 

•istoricai and ! °^the life of Nect .f^^^®*^PPOses J the subject of a romance in whose formation the Egyptian 

b the events dements stilf ''^hich thos element of Alexandria played a decisive part. Surely for the 

'‘Wanebus p- ’‘elated in accord ^ unity; that Egyptians of the the last Pharaoh was a no less 

lilflary rcaso resistance history, y« rtiemorabie and romantic figure than was the firet Mace- 

take di”^’ l^ecause, befo Pt>htical or donian king for the Graeco-Egyptians of Alexandria. But the 

'hich he cpinh/^ battlt Alexander Romance seems to be even more than an excellent 

hostile^he gods K^ds from ^'terary parallel. Might there not be a relationship betu*een 

his lecrend wlf^ ^&^'nst him. The m "'ere leading Alexander Romance and the Nectanebus Romance 

I'ninated this Josephnr!^'^ Ameno- ‘'inalogous to that which, according to pseudo-Caiiisthcn«, 

ith the perhaps berai ^^nctho, has existed betv'cen Nectanebus and Alexander, namely, the 

him as bem» legend > or hl^ ^‘^t fit in relationship of father and son.^ Would not the origin ot the 

'• '’‘TV P I c) 't appeared Alexander Vmance become much more intelligible, if one 

»“^Ul could assume that it was preceded by a N-'t-ebus 

«JI fhi, '» followed W ‘^Piphanr Romance with which the former coinpeted and "hwh ■£ 

Compared '4^'‘-'?''''>us Romaic ^""^‘■forth we «rove to displace? The fundamental conception of he 

^^red to ,h, Nectanebus Teoen;, ■ Alexander R^iance, namely, that rUexander «as the I 

c4,4 r f^'^odo-Cal/is- rejuvenated and returning Nectanebus. does ^,4 

-icrcly'a proof of Gracco-Egyptian nationalism, but a so 

quotn , t,« t(. Ill j, Ar,.H«nm -ml h« wurre h^vc h«n .nfluenwi by th.. mental 

■ V\'.th Ai'ion •! Aiewmirun «:hoU«h.p. « pp. , 5 - 4J- 


namely we find Wl, 

the country 

h-p-ptian king wfuM « ^ oPPositlt'^ 

'•oluntarily gi°p „ “'d fight against the 1° *4'^ 

in the real,-* E ^hc contest Ti** &uus, jt jjj 

has be?n ah *’>' h-'-tanl" 

. thfr!iiV"eslp'f' 3-^). 

rhodorunj that is i-^ tk 

'he romance « 

followmrthe now forccs°h^^?f 

%vptian sto^^f yL ^;^^^ophis le^ndT" ^ 

historical and iecrl «l"Nectanek “ 

I*, the events <^*cuients still f "'hich thos 

-''•-ctanebu, 'a7/' '■''=*^‘=d in accorlr'"^^ “"■ty; thi: 

tnilitarv reasons 4^ u”* tesistance not history, yet 

c<Hjld take place 4' because, before th 4 P^htical or 

»hich he ga^hercH^ "t" ^Piphanv "c ^'^'swe battit 

’he hostile forces themsp^ 

*^eend urif him The were leading 

’^h the beginning^fTh hecause?, 

him as bein« ♦ ® ^he legend • k ” ^ot fit in 

>’"• vet^cter "’•y*'’'«'(cf. 4 ’, rr. ^‘rrclrJd 

Compared to the k?"'*’*'® Romance. '^"‘^‘■forth, we ( 
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a tribute to a popular older tradition which had alr^' 
achieved iterary form. It is very significant that the iT 
tures of the exiled Nectanebus should form the overtut! 
the Alexander Romance. There could be no clearer wav ' 
demonstrating the fact that it takes up the thread of ti: 
narrative just where the Nectanebus Romance had droppt 
It. Chapters 1-3 form the connecting link between the ^' 
traditions; here we find the motif o( the epiphany of the go; 
the ^esence of which we have assumed also in the Nectan' 
bus Romance. The actual story of the ‘Fraud of Nectanebu 
can, however, h^ardly have appertained to the Nectaneb:' 
Romance, for if the latter was to appeal to the Effvpti 
people s national hopes for the future, it could have end. 
only with the assurance that the Egyptian Barbaros 
would one day return with his treasures from the Ethiopi: 
Kyfthauser and drive out the hated strangers.^ In t: 
Alexander Romance, however, he is only the unfortuna- 
father and predecessor of an incomparably greater so 
in whom the oracle of Memphis and the hope of t 
Epptian people find fulfilment. In other words, ti, 
Alexander Romance had adopted the figure of NcctanebJ 
but not without degrading and subordinating him to 
personality of Alexander. In this way, the NcctaneF 
Romance practically became superfluous as indenende* 
subject-matter for the Graeco-Egyptians. ^ 

We must devote a few words to the so-r3)I/>H c 

Neaanebi^^ fragment now most conveniently iccess'blTr 
Lavagmnis edition.^ It contains the remains of f / 
narrative in which Nectanebus had evidently a ]e i 

It had been translated from the Demotfc G eek”!-h '^1 
of special interest for us because it shows thlfp ’ 
tales could reach the Greeks or Graeco-Effyntian. 
by word of mouth, but also through the aal. ’ 
lations. The Somnium Nectanebi is^of furtlfp 
because it conforms to the narrative type which®^"'^''''"" 
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' ° a K rn 2'?V on the one hand, it has a typi- 

characteri^d above (p. 3 )character; on the other, it 

cally mythical elements. To the latter be ongs 

contains valuable rhronoloeyd as well as the localities, 

the remarkably ptems ^ j^^^e actually played 

viz. Memphis «nd Sebe (his dynasty 

an ""PorT^"* p ' With r^rd to the mythical-novel- 

of .to ^o^-. r“rj.u,iy o~»gh. 

intone.t? .KSph-n, « 

fei.t 

following with assurance: that the «<-///m itself, namely, h 
unfavourable epiphany of the gods on a ship, had formed 
part of the established Nectanebus tradition. iced 

To revert to the Nectanebus Romance: we have joiced 

the opinion (p. 22) that there, too, an epip ^^7 ° in^the 
must have occurred. Now we may add tha , a 
Sommum, it may have taken place in a dream, but not as 
in pseudo-Callisthenes, in the course of magical proceedings. 
Why not in the course of magical proceedings, 
suggested that the Nectanebus of the romance went out 
with an army to meet the Persians, while the magician of the 
Alexander Romance fights his enemies with wax ^d magic 
performance. It is part of the degradation 
in the Alexander Romance that he has lost all his marti 
virtues and has sunk to the level of a mere magician and 
astrologer. Even taking into account r^e t^pty"* ke^ 
interest in magic, it is extremely unlikely *bat the Necta 
bus of the national Egyptian romance should have Possesse 
none of the qualities of a Sesostns. We have also as^rimed 
that the Nec/anebus Romance had not ^‘rayed so from 
history as the Nectanebus legend of pseudo-Callisthenes 

has done. 

. S.. E. M.y.r, Of., p. 7S. E- Bickcr„,ann in M.'Wo I., ,,34, PP- 

C. MOllcr. Didnf, Haris, .S46. p. XX, adn. X (in Dilb- 

ner’s edition of Amanus). 


It can b ^osEs 

^«°Potamia sS" ^'= have Je ° P?P°««»i 

°P Persian dom’inaLn h""* ’‘‘^acted to th^'" P'°P'" 

fones of their natT. . ^’>' "'bating and H 

Par from representin^L^l!'""^- If. Weve^7 “P'"^ 

P«*.ee, the counter-chall ^ ‘^"^e, means recon!^'^‘^" 

"ational novel litor.r °f ‘he ruled , anc 

applies to the Palest’“’'^’ accordintol u embodied in, 
rheir spiritual and I t"”^" J®'"® rhe absent. TIie 

national existence d "'“'f '‘f'^ appears as P"‘°'*’ 

h>' Alexander’s conn^^ Only the ‘he' 

the newlv-f„,,L ."'iciest and the cLfl- ‘changes producd 

-fnsed ftoS“:f;,;^ Of-k-Macedonian f™“ 

attack Jewish lite ^ ‘hem.. I,, If """h ‘"'"Phe 
books of n, aetivity bepat and counter- 

"’nat typical of ih's and Vacrab”"""^ 'I'*’' 

and noTr^ P‘°lem:i;&t^'’‘‘"8 

inspired by The to V“® '''°''n^ Jews 

!" the eyes orthrd ""^‘nenh;nceX o "°" ’argelv 

ipfilli 

combiner^P- ^h one in^du^Ty, tTat'” 1^ ^ 

ThlMo':rrr--'’^o-isatth 

cs romance of Aw- same tim<» K' 

• cL®- 7>., a counter?°’°&>' 

x s'TxtT "■ P’^ure, 

■>^yi., p. j68. £ 1900, PD ,, 
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pro-Jewish in tendency, to an anti-Jewlsh Egyptian account^ 
This latter is, in our view, the same as that against which 
Josephus inveighs in Co»/ra Apionem, 1 , §§228 ff. We 
cannot here deal with the question how far Manetho actually 
bears responsibility for the description of events against 
which Josephus protests. We may indicate this much here, 
that most probably not he, but later Egyptian anti-Semites 
have identified the Jews with the ‘polluted’ people, and 
Moses with Osarsiph (§250).® Apparently, Manetho has 
only provided the material and his authority—both of 
which have been misused—to form the anti-Semitic Moses 
legend of the Egyptians which later is to be found in much 
prominence in Greek and Roman writers. That the pseudo- 
Manetho version existed as early as the second century b.c. 
appears to me to be proved by Artapanus’ counter-repre¬ 
sentation. 

In the Egyptian account, Moses—in time honoured 
fashion is presented as an Egyptian, not, as in the case of 
Alexander and Homer (see pp. 40 ff.), from the motive of 
desiring to claim his fame, but to place shame on him and 
his people,—the case of Cambyses should be remembered 
m this connection.® Moses was supposed to have been an 
^Syptian priest of Heliopolis who had been banished because 
of leprosy, his followers, too, suffering from leprosy and 
other diseases. Josephus does not refer at all to these allega- 
uons in the second book of the Antiquities. In Philo, how¬ 
ever, we do find a reference to them {Vit. Mos. I, §39): sub¬ 
jected to a cruel martyrdom by hard labour, the Jews die in 
passes ‘as of a plaguelike pestilence’ ( toff UTTO Aot/xtoSooff <f>dopds'). 

this assertion Philo believes he elucidates what was 
really at the bottom of the Egyptian version, and thus re¬ 
moves a blot from the honour of his ancestors. In his 

* Freudenthal, op. cit., p. 161, has already recocnizcd that Artapanus’ account is 
directed against certain views and inventions of Egyptians anti Greeks. In our 
opinion, it can be shown that his opposition is primarily directed against Manetho 
or pscudo-Manctho. 

’ Sec Hcincmann's excellent article ‘Antisemitisinus' in R.E., Suppl. V., especially 
pp. 26 ff. 

* Cambyses is represented by the Egyptians as being the son of a concubine of 
Egyptian origin (Herod. III. i). Though half Egyptian, he nevertheless attacks 
t he cults and temples of Egypt! The motive with which Herodotus accounts for the 
Egyptian version is just as erroneous as that of Josephus with regard to Moses 

(CV. 5 y>. 1 , ^i 79 )- 
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t undSed'^TJ '^'V" ^eca. 

the Egyptian account asserts on labour, win 

been condemned to forced I’abour^^n th ™'^^’ ''’'X lu; 

they suffered from leprosy.^ As for ArtLar""t'’ 
to retaliate aeainst the Fovr^t’ -^i^tapanus, he appean 
He relates that Kint^ k " calumny by a like method 

and the Hebrews h®d^been'ff,"^fi Pf °f Mo« 
to die of elephamlasis-naM 

disciplinary measure direrr ^ “ P“'’'®l’'t'ent for so® 

PrJp. e7. iT 27 n (Ef^ebi.i 

Graecorum is onlv ano^k ^ so-called elephanlkk 

XheTbourin T designation for leprosy, 
panus. But in his arr mentioned by Am- 

the command of u of the army unde 

to theTames im.nH' king orders to go 

■who has defeated the deprive his victorious general, 

remarkaWelhltaccorfotr^^^ 

Other thines has alsn ;« -^rtapanus, Moses amongst 

CP- 432 a)® ^tonW 

■■ose agai^sf^Kins Am^’ 'V'^ ^“rther stated that the lepers 

Icader.^But Mo^ef g^Tth:^ ^1 “ ‘heir 

and not to spare afv of th "°t to worship any gods, 

on the contran ‘‘^''^ted in Egypt but 

42 20 ' In V ^'“tighter all and eat them fTos r I 

y^39>- In conjunction with th^ q i • ^ 
ordered to be fetched from Pi ^^^^iHites, whom he had I 

then terrorized E^pt Tfk ''""’u^" peopk 

only did they bum^^ horrible manner- not 

'4l«, anl LTrotrthe'slr" '°o‘" << 

which had not been MHh!/ k ^ ^ f® ^®ds, that is those 
th^ even forced pricsts^and nr^ Amenophis (§ 244 ), 

animals (those which ^hc 

carne^m Kthiop^a, t J)®Tb:s ^ad not 

the wood of the statues thn^n ' ^hese they then roasted on 

according to the Egyntian v «''focnt that 

■«;«.c. 4 , , u version, the leader of 

the litu-Sctniiic M ^*^1 *t-I* « obviou,|y foeSC 

‘kit ifgtnd (cf. JfM f• V '1 ‘lefenre .itui counler-atii, l 
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■ N oraeco-orien compared with whom 


unselfish and J a ,^ith the stabilization of the 

who is especially concerned h ^ for the 

monarchy (p. 43^ be)- chenephres’ monarchy. For 

sake of achieving stability ChenepP^ 

>h. ta is fotesd so «« 

srK. ™d^». 

loyal out of consideration for his Y ui„ father-in-law, 

E^gypt: he restrains the Arab prince Ragueh^^ 

from carrying out his intention to inva^ ^^Ji^rontentshim- 

place Moses and his wife on the throne, agu into Ee'ypt 

Llf withordering his Arabs to undertake ‘^road® into E^pt 
(p. 434 a b). Therefore he, and not Moses, be^s he res^n 

sibility for the lootings related by ^ Dreoared to 

by command of the divine voice is Moses late p p 

undertake a campaign against Egypt (p- 434 W* i.„„-factor 
Artapanus looks upon Moses as the gi'e^ rtments To 
of Egypt, the organizer of its life epa jogs 

him hi is not a destroyer, but a founder of cities He does 

not oppress the Egyptians and their 1’ ^5 ^^o 

love of the people and who endows 

S^pSS."h?A'ri .,i.Sl.’.d. .h,l, in .1., EBypiinn 

version it is said that he drove them out ^ temples, 

But above all Moses is neither an incendiary of teniples, 

nor a slaughterer of sacred animals, ^he comp PP 
is truer L read between the Artapanus 

\Vc read there the astounding s ^ father of the 

was the founder ot the Jewis Moses not only 

« ° es work as°^;ostris. namely the division 

carries OVU Papyrusfumi EUphantme, p. 36- 

‘Srep. 17. Cp. aUo K. Mc>«r, t/t-r r«/^ j 
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of Egypt into thirty-six districts fDiod In. ■ 

assigns a god to each district (p. m' aU I 

able protest against the alUrv ? strongest imagin. 

followers by law Tworshio Moses'forbade^ll 

w, animals a duty! slaughter 

Eg^TtiansThelrcrS^lderoglvZi! *'>' 

gives them their gods and i *^0 philosophy, and 

tEe other hand, f -imals, P^h^^ on 

instmaed by the Egyptians in th Eposes was I 

as displayed in the so-called hotv •P'”'“°PEy of symbols 
regard paid to animals to whtl ‘"f‘P“°os and in the 
honour.’ Therefore Moses accord! divine 

Egyptian scholars—and not th "^t^^Eilo, receives from 

knowledge of the Egyptian secret* other way about—the 

glyphics and of the^mbolica^r Eiero- 

Is this not a revision o^he older^a deified animals. 

of Artepnus.'t This must have '"T P^reEivc version 
since Philo, who usually ‘tks *?'''=« P^Polarity, 

Eg>-pt.an animal worshfp ^'^wouid disparagingly of the 
honour the ‘sacred’ animal s7mh ^ ^oen fit to 

elements in Moses’ educaSn t' J-'hem as 
ersion, m the manner of drivJn'rr ^ ‘^^spose of Artapanus’ 
he replaces the animal deities hy BeelMbub, 

Ihat'^* Egyptian animal symM^Tt’'’y‘='“‘°"® of Moses 
'hat w-e can observe how^u 7^'" 'he second ti7e 
versions, yet silently revises^theV^7' “"hihlical 

There is yet another 7int f ' PP’ ^7-8). 

Anapanus. Both of thesranH°^i“'’J'“^' between Philo and 
uJ.^u“?;K»J“*.1".xxxvi Josephus and the Mid^ 

i»-„rpfe“D 
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according to „^’a secret of his origin, 

the three year old boy ,f ^ 

sfK xturictr;. -‘■y:' 

s;3:r*:*»™~=|far ihich .h. n* m„„, 

came into the hands of the Egyptian princess. 
are also left in doubt as to how she managed to P^ss off the 
child as her own. It is only reasonable to assume that sh 
simulated pregnancy,^ according to Philo, t at is w a 
the king’s daughter actually did (T'i/. Mos. !, ^I 9 )* • ; 

the princess . . . took him for her son, having at an earlier 
time artificially enlarged the figure of her womb tojnake 
pass as her real and not a supposititious (^o^oAt/xato?) child. 
Did Philo take over the pretence of pregnancy from 
Artapanus or a similar authority, or did he merely ^ofer it 
therefrom? The former appears more probable to^ us when 
We remember, on the one hand, that Artapanus account 
has reached us only in an abridged form, and on the other, 
that Philo shows very little imagination or inclination to 
develop such narrative details.® 

ALEXANDER 

Apart from some details, the Alexander Romance of 
pseudo-CalUsthenes is without any value as a source for the 
history of Alexander the Great. But it would be unwise for 
that reason to lay it aside with contempt, as modern scholars 
have done. Though pscudo-Callisthenes may have con¬ 
sidered himself a historian, it is the privilege of posterity, 
sometimes at least, to know better what men of the past 

1 This detail has alr^.-idy been very briefly mentioned by FreudenthaJ, o/- 
1 & Herod. V. 41 , where a queen, who hitherto had been childless, was suspected 
u,.u ,.hiu,’tyc.c„p.»n 'jf 

panus or a similar source. 


this, for ,n the era of Alexandria I , againsl [ 

wtr„?Lr- “■“ ” “ "C‘*r'c5. 

has drawn its erudhion®”^^^ Alexander Romance | 

He!lenhL^hls'to"foeraDhjrA^^h‘*-’’^^^^^ degenerate: 

who have c^i ' Such is the opinion of thosf 

the Greek Romance ’=* XhiT^h^'" 

cxDlanisti'r^M f 4.L ’ -^hiSj however, is too mechanical an 

St even vl r ' development. On. 

would ever h ^ assert that no Alexander Romance 

products of R^II the rhetorical and theatrical 

they mieht be ^^^^^^^pg’t'aphy, however romantic 

has dra^n nr. * u have said, the Alexander Romance 
product of its'd” historiography, but it is not the 

nofon^tt h bclongtr£her to a Ir.po. 

of its s^ocL a"nd i" 

features it h P^X'^hoiogica) character. In its essential 

oSbook oAT/" Hellcnistic- 

work It belongs ° th historical 

folk lore Ld h® °h Hellenistic-Oriental 

E^Dtkn Zn^ t- T"/, the Graeco- 

Egyptian population of Alexandria.^ It does not represent 

N8iSJh’'irhu ’’y 

schnftenderKaiserJichcnAkadfmicdt.rlv'^^'^^^^t! ^^exantierromans ( ^Dcnk- 
Wien, ,8,0). Since this 

Romance on historical sourcesbeen ^ dependence of the Alexander 

Ausfeld and others and the e.r.r “un stressed m a onesided manner by KrolJ 

Pracue^ioac^^o’ J' ^udvlkovsk<t, /{^c4’y Ramdn Dobrod,. 

•^“hen^ie thesumm-iry written in French;. 

HeUenize^ Egyp^dans. ''^' and sometimes exclusively, the refe,SP^''ycf. 
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, c^s by an intrinsic process 

, type of historiography wh^h h^^ _ 7 ^ f 

nf to licl without losing, its peculiar character, has 

tLn to the lower strata of histonogra^^^^^^^^ 

Although the work ot become used to calling 

history, myth and romance, designation is one-sided, 

it the Alexander . This design 

and therefore easily misleading. sense of the word) 

reader of a romance (in the before him. But 

would know that fiction and not is p t D 
the Alexander Romance in common with h'Story^a^^^^ 

claims to recount actual events. And Ziirituallv and 

the common people, to whom it belonge p j J^i j^iy 

socially, believed in the truth of the “ ‘”P‘ 

as a child believes a fairy-tale. The nawe 
Callisthenes to authoritativeness, combined with co 
plete indifference to the facts of tune and space, h 

Alexander Romance into a historical myth; it is a r 
in so far as it is a work for the entertainment ot the 

reader, written in prose. . . r .u- 

We have established two essential characteristics ot the 

myth: it is authoritative and objectively untrue. i j 
therefore, fairly easy to find evidence of a great num er o 
errors and fancies in pseudo-CallistheneSj and to 
the monstrosity of his historical outlook; it is mo^ i cu 
to work out his underlying purpose. It may be 
interests of truth to expose the falsehood of my s w 
assume the garb of historiography or science; but in e 

interests of the whole truth, there is the further task ot 
comprehending and appreciating such neo-mythical 
as the expression of a distinctive mental climate and of a 

distinctive politico-national current. • •* ii , 

Thus the Alexander Romance belongs spiritually and 

socially to the common people who f ^^^*7 i- 

consciLsly differentiate between truth 
(0€C5 oA ind literary fiction (^Aaapia) 

Ullingly accept the myth, especially the wntt > ’ 

above® fl When‘S this myth appeals to their wishes -d'deals 

as members of a particular social group. In the AlexanUe 
as memo j inextricably interwoven. 
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The categories j/reOSoc and ' °^*ancj 

to the mass of untrue and ftZsd?"tetem" Vpliedat^ 
them would be unjust to the anonymous autho^” 
readers, because the standards and caS^' f 
are not apphcable to their intellectual^cap ilf 

author is tile work of an unkno^ 

later it T Callisthenes was attributed to him only 
choirs- ’ ^ literary pseudonym of his own 

means other ancient novelists as. 

The k I popularity or conforming to fashion. 

originally entitled simply Tie Lije ij 
■ ^ki ''®'’,tO"day the name of the author plays no 
ppreciable part in literature destined for the ordinary man. 

for their contents, 

thout asking whether they have been published anony- 
the autiior"'^^'^ * pseudonym, or under the proper name of 

A® to-day s production of love-stories and detective- 
it ic^^ taste and interest of the masses, 

ranidiv k!n “ These mass creations 

scene Tn h° ‘^■^?®^*t>ned, and disappear from the 

itself f^lTh’^l't P*™"- tendency must have made 

wa te naTt a TfT" “'""-..Then, too, novels became mere 

ortbrnthe h^ ^d !" •“ a relatively short life- 

Un the other hand, it is characteristic of the annent narra- 

ive production that, throughout antiquity, it adhered 
tenaciously to traditional subjects. Between^ the Orientid 
stones of Ninus and Semiramis and the Hellenistic m 
Romance there is a continuous line of development whnoe 
intermediate stages are unfortunately no longer ’lo 
to us. The Ijyes of Sesostris, Moses, Joseph and—l^t T^ 
not least—of Alexander were reproduced again and ^ 
throughout the centuries. In this lasting topical ^ '*8^'"'’ 
and popularity of national heroic figures lies the 

Ultimate 
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°’^^"°'.°''d-tion is so inconsistent and so full of 
[:::°;ol2nl‘; ForTh^Akxander^ - " TwXe 

“pS: z sZyof 

already t different versions (see p. 14)’ 

Sesostris were current ■ elucidate the origins and 

In the more rec^t a«emp and more 

development of the Alexander Romance, 

attention has rightly bee" paid o the A n 

Some scholars even "P° p to Heliodorus, by 

line of development which mu® *rom ^ r Ludvi- 

way of the Nm^ ^Ra”tenbury) The solidity of this very 

rp f.rl« “.»• Cppendl S— 

When the Alexander Romance about 

original form written about 3 °° ^ rhainV No less a 

the time of Heliodorus, the last link '» ^at "ha‘")^ 
scholar than W. Kroll supports the later 

scholars uphold a more or less ^®rly pre Wilcken 

of the AleLnder Romance (e.g. A Ausfeld, U- Wdeken 

B. Lavagnini and the two writers already 

more voice will be added to this many-voiced choir 

'°"The"b®e^“fey to the chronology of an entirely undated 
work is always its conscious or unconscious tendency and 
attitude. We shall, therefore, make 

tendency of the Alexander Romance, since the ‘endemmus 
character of the national hero-romances forms the fund 
mental subject of this chapter. U 

Ausfeld, to whom research on the 
deeply indebted, has committed . 2 Kroll has 

Graeco-Macedonian tendency to t ® however, 

correctly diagnosed its Egyptian ten .* patriotism 

defining' morl closely which species of Egyp^n patrio^^^ 

comes to light here and onbC-importance of the 
t-t‘:y as^hTg-l- - one caii W ot. ten- 

a Op. cit., pp- 234 f- 


Work wifhout why a iV 

ut"tZt!l ‘"‘“p'”' '• •""« ttk” “i"' ‘ 

|»»de?c“ce;'Ehn^^^^^ 

Book of Maccabees and the Mo. ^''‘steas, the Th,rJ 
^h.ch are all rather valueles^ "T".“ 
view. The sometimes more " P°'"' 

tendency forms one 1^00/ Jess consdoic 

such literature. There'ai-o k • P'!^‘l*iently the motive of 
the consciousness and f ° tiifferences of degree ii 

Callisthenes ^sen s Jis tend 

conclusion that tendentiousness in its mo r° ®“''P"*‘"? 
characteristic of almost all Oriemal fiction the HdfelSIc 
era. The hne from pseudo-Callisthenes to HeJiodoru mar s 
the development of the novel from the Graeco-Or^mal 
f .“iiyersal Greek world of culture. This 

path led from national or religious tendentiousness to a 
conventionalized lack of tendency, or in other words the 
particular national tendency was gradually replaced hv a 
general individualistic moral attitude. ^ 

Unlike the tendency of other hero-romances, as for 
example the nationai-Jewish tendency of the Moses romance, 
that of the Alexander Romance is more parochial It- ^ 
neither exclusively Graeco-Macedonian, nor exclus* ^ I- 
Egyptian. It is a cross of both national currents- 
the characteristic expression of the city in which 
romance originated and which it glorifies—Alcv^^j^ 

^X., p. 171s. 
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Its tendency and general outlook stamp the Alexander 
Romance as a Graeco-Egyptian document, the largest and 
most important that has been preserved to us from that 
lower literary plane. 

The Janus-head of the Alexander Romance displays on 
the one side Greek, on the other Egyptian features. It 
represents the lower classes of Alexandria in which Greek 
and Egyptian elements intermingled; the Egyptian element 
retaining a strong predominance by a steady influx from the 
country.* 

To pseudo-Callisthenes, the intellectual and military 
superiority of the Greeks is unquestionable. He has a 
childlike and unreserved admiration for Greek culture. 


And above all, it is the victories and conquests of Mace¬ 
donians and Greeks which he glorifies, even if in his repre¬ 
sentation Alexander himself was half-Egyptian. The 
glorification of those victories and conquests naturally 
implies acceptance of the Ptolemaic rule and the existing 
order. Pseudo-Callisthenes has no objection to the suppres¬ 
sion and exploitation of the ‘x^P^\ it benefits Alexan¬ 
dria, ‘the capital of the world’ (I. 34.9). He even justifies 
expressly the slavery enforced on the Egyptians through the 
authoritative mouth of Alexander, the son of Nectanebus 
(I. 34-8): it must be ascribed to the providence and justice 
of the gods that the Egyptians who are in possession of the 
fertile Nile Valley should in exchange have to serve foreign 
conquerors. Thus the proletarian or lower middle-class 
Graeco-Egyptian of Alexandria cynically adopts the point 
of view of the Graeco-Macedonian ruling class. The 
economic and financial exploitation of the ^x^pa explains 
alike the hatred of the Egyptians towards Alexandria 

= According to the Alexander Romance, the 

consisted of Egyptians whom Alexander transplante aiMutv rUs 

viUages (1. 31.8): .ai «Aev« rots T 

AEnSariisJ^^^ that the Egyptians 

«s significant for the j • *. j .keir sutus as A e.xandnans 

of Alexandria daim |;h«Alcxandnans^^and 

back to Alexander, the fomu U ^^487 f. V. Ehrenberg rightly em- 

-ith this daiin Jos. 6. //A M. 'i Alexander und Aegypten, 


befte zum Alien Ori' 
^ M. Rostovtzeff 

' hart, , 


'tridge Ancient Hislon,Vll., 1928, p. Jt5- W. 
Gressen bis auf Mohammed, 1912, pp- 40 t 
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On the other hand t-k* *> 

conscious of his EgvnVian^^^^-^ Alexandrian’ was very 
which he experienced^in rektSn'tJth inferiorit)’ 

found Its compensation in * ^ dominant minority 

culture of Eg^pt His nr emphasis on the ancient 
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eqJahty wf^f'the Grel7"?‘°‘'’ desire for 
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however m.ss.ng in the A-version of the romance " 

further significant that, according to pseudo-C ir . 

am"," ■'" '"'y timr. one niu,, ^ 

<^ount above 
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thenes, the Greeks and Macedonians, as late as Philip’s 
time, had to pay tribute to the Persians.^ Alexander was the 
one who delivered them, as well as the Egyptians, from the 
Persian yoke. Again the Greeks and Macedonians, on the 
one hand, and the Egyptians, on the other, are shown as 
equals. 

More significant than this is the connection of Alexander 
with the two figures who at that time had the greatest 
topical interest for the Egyptians—with Sesostris, the great 
world conqueror, and with Nectanebus, the last Egyptian 
king. Here an Egyptian tendency comes to light; it is 
Grf?5fo-Egyptian in so far as Alexander was definitely 
ranked above the two Egyptian national heroes. But in 
order to understand the various tendencies it is necessary to 
consider briefly the political and psychological position of 
the Egyptians under Alexander and the Ptolemies. 

Not only Egypt but also the hearts of the Egyptians 
became Alexander’s when, in the year 332 b.c., he put an 
€nd to the hated Persian rule which only about ten years 
before had been restored, to the accompaniment of blood¬ 
shed, devastation and religious persecution. He treated the 
Egyptians with a kindness and consideration which might 
have been due to a conscious desire to provoke a contrast 
between himself and Artaxerxes III Ochus.’* Here in Egypt 
he put into practice for the first time the policy which is 
inseparably connected with his name, namely, to reconcile 
Greeks and Orientals, and place them more or less on a 
footing of equality instead of forcing the latter, according to 
the well-known warning of Aristotle, to be subjects of a 
Graeco-Macedonian ruling class. An honourable and 
privileged position was intended for Egypt in the empire of 
Alexander. It practically ceased to be a satrapy.® Doloa^is, 
whom Alexander appointed civil governor of the Nile 
Valley, was an Egyptian. This was a subtle, calculated move, 
for his office was as representative as it was powerless. It is 
very probable that at this time the hope sprang up among 

> 1. Z3, 25; III. .. In the A-version of I- 25 the sentence in question is missing, cf. 

m.. pp. .7 ff- VVilcken, 193U 

pp. *03 ff. _ 

* Sec Ebrcnberg, o/>. cit ., pp. 48 n- 
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the Egyptian people that under the new Pharaoh, Alexander, 
a new and happier era might be dawning upon Egypt. It 
those days he may have been acclaimed as the ‘new Sesostrb’. 
And probably it was then also that the legend originated 
about his being in reality the son of Nectanebus.* Buttlie 
hopes of the Egyptians were soon doomed to bitter dis¬ 
appointment. It is hardly possible to say whether already 
during Alexander’s lifetime they felt disap|X)inted by the 
regime of CIcomencs of Naucratis who had soon worked 
himself up from the position of an administrator of taxes to 
the power of a satrap (it is obvious that Alexander’s political 
reorganization of Egypt was not of long duration)i But as 
long as Alexander lived, at least the face of that policy of 
reconciliation which was serious and sacred to hirn 
saved. Besides, Cleomenes extorted sums of money without 
distinction from Greeks and Egyptians alike, so that the 
latter could find comfort in an equality of sufferings. Only 
the first Ptolemy—and even he not immediately—effectcj| 
a radical change of system in the treatment of the • 
Alexander’s ideal and policy of reconciliation and amalgan^f' 
tion were completely abandoned, the undisguised rulcrship 
of Macedonians and Greeks over the ‘country’ was estab¬ 
lished, and the residence moved from Memphis, the ancient 
royal city of Egypt, to Alexandria.^ It was only natural that 
this change of system was accompanied by a violent reaction 
of public opinion. From now on a wide gulf of hatred 
and contempt separated Greeks and Egyptians. The 
illusions of the Egyptians had been finally dispelled, and 
their hatred of the Greeks surpassed perhaps even that 
which they had once felt for the Persians. We do not know 
how they reacted to the memory of Alexander, whether 
they forgot him, or continued to keep him personally in 
kind remembrance. But we do know that in Graeco-Roman 
times Sesostris was the representative h'.gyptian national hero 
whose deeds never ceased to be glorified in Egypt (see nn 
13 ff.), and, as the Demotic Chronicle indicates, the retur * 
of Nectanebus was expected even under the Ptolem *^* 
Only in one class of people in Hellenistic Egypt cliH 

• See VVilcken, 0/. <•/>., p. lii. ^ “IC 

* K. Kornemann, T>ie Sacra{)en|H>Iitik t]ci ertten in V 

icrtt/i in onore di G. Lumbroio, 19J5, pp. 2)5—<45. ,// 
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ci”y"of Alexander’s former g’d a^Hving presence, not 

AlLander, as nowhere all as an effective h.s- 

only as the god of the ^'ty but present m the 

torical power. He was al y ^ j that is, m the 

thoughts of the lower ^ 5 ]SJor, therefore, is it 

thoughts of the or Macedonians, honoured 

chance that they, and not Greeks o a Uxander Romance, 
his memory in the Alexander rny Alexander’s ideal of 

These Alexandrians were the heirs Orient and 

reconciliation and amalgamation e themselves 

Greece, though, of course, ^lyes L resolutely 

were concerned (they dissociated t to ingratiate 

from the Egyptians of the . j Greeks), 

themselves with the privileged Mace om , Olympias, 

For them Alexander, the son of 

became a symbolical figure, the prototype o ^ 
between Greeks and Egyptians and the enibo 

future Alexandrian. of 

It now remains to show in detail how, in . . . rwo 

pseudo-Callisthenes, Alexander 
Egyptian national heroes, Sesostyis and ec 

When Alexander marched into ? ,, . towns 

pseudo-Callisthenes (I. 34 -^)> prophe ® j 

Went to meet him with the effigies ot the go when he 

him as ‘the new world ruler Sponchos.s . ^nd wh^n he 
returned to Egypt on his bier, the inhabi an ^ 
again received him as ‘i:c<Tdyxa>aw 

(III. 34 . 4 ). We have already mentioned (p- ^ ^ 1 

chosis, -the world ruler, king and companion of the g^ds 
appealed to him in the Ethiopian 

he acknowledges Alexander as being nrophesies to 

because his name has become immortal. He prophes es 
him the world fame of Alexandria where h.s tomb would be, 
and where he would be worshipped as a god ( 111 . 24> 

Scsonchosis equally confirms and legitimizes the Ptole- 
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garded as v£'*SdyS’J"^"f^’ Alexander is not only re- 
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almost sav th^ c ^ . been made to the great, one may 

bus’ fraud in significance of the story of Nectane- 

This stor^ n. Romance (see pp.23 f., 40^. 

Egypt l^ca l^ectanebus, the last native king ot 

do^a. Her^ H-"" his land, and fled to Mac^ 

with OIvmnL.! Ammon, he cohabit^ 

story contain*; ^ ip s wife, and begot Alexander.^ This 
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no other nart- ^-u ot magic of every description, b 

occur or^ at II ^ ^’uinder Romance do such elements 
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K~ll‘> edition, p 12 ,) 

- ^ Xcn^^’pih'i’S' A*’ P >402. 

IS' Weinreich, Der Trufi ,/e, Nektaneho, (,9,,). 

Ar I*?' I’^P'r’y ^>'y»>P'a* a» « M.iwdoni.nn or Greek • 

• 75 ' certainly have done 10. Cp. also Jos Ant Xi 

HcJiodorut (HI. 14) a certain F^votii in 

H ^ Homer was of K^yotlan decent and that hc raiR^ ^'•d-iiiris. 

His father wm Herm^, who cohahited with the wife of one of j,;, , "' I'hebeJ- 

she WM sleeping ritually in the Umpic. It is to be assumed that in whil' 
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of the birth-legend of Alexander, the god Ammon, with whom Nccunebus, as 
Pharaoh, was identified, consorted with Olympias. On the other ^ 

rationalized Alexandrian version, Nectanebus appears merely disguised in the garb 
of Ammon (cf. R. Reitzenstcin, HelUmstische / 9 o 6 » P- i 40 - 

On the Jewish side, Moses, i.e., the Jewish Homer, ww not „ 

Hermes-Thot but was identified with him (see p. 29). The quesuon an^ •j 
just as there existed a Judaeo-Egyptian ‘Moses Romans, them may havT e^sted 
a Graeco-Egyptian ‘Homer Romance’. Pliny m his Naturai History (XXX. 61 
mentions that Xpion who was a Hellenized Egyptian claimed to have summoned 
Homer’s shade by means of a magic herb for the purpose of inquiring a u 
native country and parents; but he adds that Apion did not reveal Homer s ans r. 
Considering the celebrity of Apion, we may hazard the conjecture that the story 
related by Hcliodorus originated in connection with this feat of his: it may be e 
apocryphal answer for which the world was still waiting. Compare also e 
modern attempt to claim Jesus for the Aryans. 
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ou ook of fiction the human and religious 

outlook of an epoch or community is much more directly 
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fixed yet living form the image of a people or a society 
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and if so to what extent, subjects of erotic interest are to 7 
found—these form the subject-matter par excellen °r 
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ancient novels and short stories—it is immediately apparent 
that morality centering around questions of sex-lire is an 
ever-recurring theme: it is one of the most burning anxieties 
of the pleading and admonishing patriarchs, who do not 
recoil even from bitter self-accusation. Chastity is demanded 
incessantly, prostitution, adultery, etc. are branded as 
terrible sins, and the danger which threatens man from the 
beauty and seductiveness of woman is painted in the most 
lurid colours. Similar moral exhortations are to be found in 
the Proverbs and in the poem of Jesus ben Sirach.^ We mayl, 
assume that the appearance of these problems and the grave j 
manner in which they are treated is due to the decisive tact i 
that under the Dladochi the new Hellenistic city culture.) 
had entered the near East and with it Palestine. In its wake 
had come courtesanship and a certain general tendency to 
eroticism in the manner of living. It is precisely in the 
seventy and violence of the polemic against eroticism and 
courtesanship that the strength of these social phenomena 
can be perceived. Naturally we cannot here undertake to 
investigate how Judaism and, later on, Christianity settled 
these problems. It is enough to point out that, while the 
poet of the Proverbs and, after him, Jesus ben Sirach (about 
preach against the folly and sin of sensual pleasure, 
still being sure of their own immunity, in the TT. we find 
mat the pious believer feels his soul torn asunder. In the 
confessions and self-accusations of the repentant sinners of 
yester-year we hear the voice of a society which considers it¬ 
self most seriously threatened by Eros: already it is begin- 
JJing to regard love as the mightiest weapon of sin wielded 
by the evil spirit Beliar. This heralds, though as yet from a 
great distance, the painful conflict of the human spirit in 
late antiquity, when men and women, terrorized by the 
demon of sensuality, took refuge in penitence, asceticism 
and monastic life. 

It is a fact which may seem paradoxical, but it has a 
psychological basis, that anti-erotic polemics usually go 
hand in hand with a strong and intense interest in erotic 
incidents and narratives. This interest is, in fact, none the 

' Very characteristic are, for instance, Proverbs vi. 24 ft., vii. i ff.; Sirach ix. 

iff- 
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trate this better th attitude. Noth' ' 
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also in the It. a combinSVf'’'^ « 

Tn t^ ^ i" «totic events 

in the apocryphal Acts of rh#' A n is apparent that 

/etristik^ the erotic e!emenAf1rt°'‘ “ 

strongly developed than in the^TT'’Tl ">»" 

much earlier stae-e n..t ^ i represent a vm 

spiritual and relif inn<: r ^ u development of thi 
Hellcnization TV i ^^dict, but also in the process of 
in ^ f ? “"u i® of particular importanc. 

adoMion Christian literaturerin th. 

kt- ^ Hellenistic narrative technique and in the 
TT 11 ■ rnaterial which had accumulated » 

Hellenistic fiction. In the TT. which, originating some- 
where about the end of the second century b c., belong to i 
relatively early period, there is hardly a trace of Hellenistic 
narrative technique. And the erotic subject-matter is so 
overlaid with moral exhortation that it can develop only im 
very inadequate manner.® There is, however, one section 
which forms a surprising exception. Here the author 
suddenly exhibits a great wealth and variety of narrative 
material. One erotic episode follows another, and in com¬ 
parison with the moral teaching the narrative develops, ii 
not with complete freedom, at least with more freedom than 
usual. This is in the story of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, 
related in T.J., chaps. 3-9. To this story we now turn. 

We begin with this question .- whence is the origin of this 
wealth of narrative material which is suddenly revealed ir 
the TJ. and completely overshadows the brief and simple 
account of Genesis xxxix.? Are we to assume that it is the 
product of the narrator’s imagination? But this same narrator 
Droves himself very unimaginative in all other erotic pass- 
aees No it is not wealth of imagm^ion but wealth of 
tradition which comes to light in the T.J., mainly that of 
the tradition of the Greek Phaedra Legend, its variants and 
imitations. From this literary stratum, as we shall see, 

2 ty. T. Reub. 3.11 *•; T ■’ io-i 3 » 

14.5 f. 
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originates the greater number of narrative themes and 
which have found an unexpected home in the TJ. It is 
the use and re-shaping of Hellenistic themes in the spirit 
of the Jewish Haggadah, the combination and interlacing of 
themes of most varied origins, that make this mosaic of 
fiction a very attractive subject of research for the student 
of the history of literature. 

In Genesis xxxix. lo, the Potiphar Story runs thus: ‘And 
it came to pass, as she spake to Joseph day by day, that he 
hearkened not unto her . . in the T.J., however, it takes 
the form of the description of numerous different attempts 
at seduction, which replace the summary relation of Genesis 
(Philo and Josephus put it differently).^ One short biblical 
verse has been luxuriantly elaborated: it has become a 
cornpendium of narrative motifs. But before we attempt the 
anaysis of these motifs^ we must define our attitude towards 
a question involving textual criticism. 

The thesis, proposed by F. Schnapp,® that in the T.J. 
att by two duplicates which can hardly be 

same hand,® has now gained general 
added to the evidence sup- 
P ing this thesis.* We may add that Joseph’s attitude 
ranges completely from chap. lo onwards. Whereas in the 
„ ^^•'tative he is an eloquent admomsher and prosecutor, 

fasting, weeping and being 
^ itioved, w-e see him in the second singularly taciturn 

Dart though the Potiphar Story plays its 

F in the second narrative, the erotic element which is the 
aracteristic of the first is relegated to the background, 
of points to the conclusion that the second version 

u L ^ Joseph is one of the numerous interpolations 
wnich have forced tl sir way into the TT. As a proof that 
t least the first version belongs to the old material of the 
i-) we may point out that there are threads of connexion 
between it and another Testament, the Testament of 

' Sec Braun, op. cit., p. 45. 

. 1 PatriarcAen, 1884, pp. 76 fF. Cf. W. Bousset in Zeit- 

schrtftfar dte neuUttamentllche Wistemchaft, I , X900, p. :88 
* TJ., chapters 1-10.4 and lo.j-ig. 

1 Patriarchs, translated etc., 1908, p. 174 rf dd 

Lt f. Vhe Apocrypha and Pstudepigrapha of the Old Testament, II., 1913, p. 
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led!,, e'^r'^^Tr Pf uncovered and adorned herselfto 
Joseph (iTpos aTTaTr/u pov). This is the same account 
con ^^^iiation of feminine wiles and the feminine art of i 
a ornmcnt that is expounded in a lengthy excursus in T. 

1* (SoAiet/oi^ratj 5 t* dndrrjs etc.). Finally, the 

angel of God and the evil Bcliar arc common to both theT. 
Keub. (4,1 I, 6.3) and the first narrative of TJ. (7.4). ^Ve 
restrict ourself in the following to this first narrative, and in I 
■doing so we are justified not merely by its completeness and 
individuality but also by its original position within the Tf 
I. How often—thus Joseph begins to tell his children—h:i> 
the Egyptian woman threatened him with death I Mow often 
has she had him chastised! And when he refused to gi^'^ 
himself up to her, she promised to make him master over 
herself and all her possessions if only he would do so (3.1 f)' 
Promises and threats occur frequently in the variants { 
of the Phaedra Legend; I he F.gyptian woman in josephu? \ 
paraphrase of the Potiphar Story (//n/. H, §48), ManW . 
(Xen. Eph. II. 5.2), Dcmacnete (HcHod. I. 10), Arsacf j 
(Heliod. VII. 20, 25) seek to win the resisting youth I’f 
promises and to intimidate him by threats.* i 

The nature of the promise in the TJ. deserves ou* ^ 
special interest (3.2): ‘Thou shalt be lord of me, and all that 
is in mine house, if thou wilt give thyself unto me, and thon 
shalt be as our master.’ Very similar passages are found on ' 
like occasions in the novels. Thus in Xenophon of Ephesui 
one of the pirates proposes in the name of the brigand chid I 

^ F‘'or the thonc of the second ulc, viz. that Joseph out of brotherly love did nO' ' 
disclose to Potiphar and his wife that his brothen had sold him into slavery, see Pi lot \ 
De Jos. ^§247 ff. Also in Philo, Joseph from a similar motive conceals the f hit 
he is not a slave by birth but conics from a noble house. Both reports arc e ' if 
ba.scd on the same H.ifjgadic tradition. Vjdent./ 

• T. Kcub. 4.9 — T.J. a.rtj T. Reub. 4.10 T.J. 10. . 

• See Braun, oj>. at., pp. 55-6. 
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Corymbus to the captive Habrocomes the following (I. 
16.4): ‘But know that it is in your power to regain pros¬ 
perity and liberty if only you will show yourself obedient to 
your master Corymbus! For he loves you passionately and 
IS ready to make you master of all his possessions.’ Of Melitc 
who loves the intractable Clitophon it is written in Achilles 
Tatius (V. 11.6): ‘Her husband has lately been lost at sea, 
and now she is willing to take this fellow to be—-I will not 
say her husband, but—her lord and master; she offers him 
herself and all that she possesses.’ This is followed by the 
vow (V. 14.2): and we took oaths, 1 to love her 

honourably, and she to make me her husband and declare me 
master of all that she possessed.’ In the Antiquities of 
Josephus, a historian who likes to remodel single episodes 
into erotic stories, one hears from the lips of desperate 
youths a similar proposal (IV, §132). The commonplace of 
trying to break the resistance of an unwilling person by the 
offer of mastery over all the possessions has finally passed 
into Christian legend. In the Martinian Legend, it is again 
the seductress who promises to the hermit a house, gold, 
silver, and all things beautiful: xal tovtwv Trdvrojv xvpiov at 
Karaarriaix}, povov tl^ov toj aKorruj pov.^ Very similar IS 
the promise in the legend of St. Mary of Antiochia: tovtwv 
TTavTojv Kvpia tajj, tdv /itAA?;? tlva^ ptT' tpov.'^ 

It should be remembered that the motif of a threat of 
death, on the one hand, and the offer of rulership, on the 
other, occurs in the story of Gyges in Herodotus (I. 11). 
It is of greater importance in this context that, in the first 
Version of Euripides' Hippolytus, Phaedra seems to have 
offered the rulership to her stepson. In Seneca s play, which 
undoubtedly is based to a large extent on that tragedy, 
Phaedra presses upon the youth the sceptre of Theseus, 
who was then detained in the underworld, and abases 
herself to be his slave {Phaedra, 11 . 611-22).* In the extant 
Euripidean drama the defence of Hippolytus, without 

> See P. Rabbow, Die I^gende des Martinian, in Wtener ^tudien, WTI.. 1895, 


p. 281. 

* Acta Sanctorum, 29th May, p. 53 - , , 1 •t' a 

* In Ovid, Heroida, IV. 163 f., Phaedra writes to Hippolytus: To my dowry 

b^lnmrs the Cieta- * the isle of Jove—let my whole court be slaves to my 
Hippolvtusl' In ■ ■ Dcmacnete story the stepmother addresses the youth as 

• h?S ’ (1. 9)- 
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apparent motive, against the reproach ot having tried to 
obtain the throne through Phaedra's hand ( 11 . roio ff.), 
may well be a survival of the different first version.^ 

Now it is entirely logical when in Seneca Phaedra olFm 
the rulership of the lost husband to the youth and wants to 
make him her master, but the corresponding promise in the 
T.J. is quite unwarranted. How can the Egyptian woman 
dispose of herself, her goods and chattels when her husband 
is yet alive.^ He seems to be completely out ot the picture. 

It would be different if at the same time his wife proposed j 
his murder; but this comes as an entirely new temptation ^ 
in C.i only (p. 55). The fhet is, therefore, that the author ot 
the^T.J. has adopted a motij peculiar also to the I haedra 
I,egend, and has used it very crudely. _ . 

We cannot leave this episode without pointing 
great change in the character of the Egyptian . 

the biblical figure has assumed the traits of the Hellenis 
Oriental slave-keeper whose brutality in the j 

erotic desires knows no bounds.* Heliodorus 
Hcrondas’ ‘Jealous Woman’ represent this type ’ 

tively. An anonymous mime which O. Crusius has inc 
porated in his edition of Hcrondas^ contains a ^ 
figure; the mistress, unsuccessful in her love schemes, ot'de 
the unwilling slave to be whipped; she threatens, even ordc 
his execution, which is then carried out, though only if ^ 
pretence. And if, later on, she tries to murder her own 
husband by poison, she is merely undertaking to do what tnj 
Egyptian woman, as wc shall see (p. 55), proposes to Joseph- 
II. The Egyptian woman continues to pester Joseph 
incessantly. Even by night she comes to him, under pretext 
of a visit. And having no male child, she pretends to treat 
him as a son. For a time she embraces the guileless youth. 
But later, when she wants to tempt him to fornication, he I 
realizes what her object really is, and he is sad unto death- 
And when she is gone, he comes to his senses (3.6 ff.). 

However improbable and strange it may appear that a 
slave, to whom the palpably sensual desires of his mistress f 
are no secret, should take her ‘motherly’ caresses at face 

> Cf. U. V. VVilamowitz-Mocliendorir, Euripides' Hippolytos, iSjr, pp. i 

See Braun, op. at., p. 1 15- A 

• Fifih edition, Teubner, 1914, pp. i >o ff. 
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picious and adopts “ pp^edra expounds to Hippe>- 

grow too passionate. Ovid * J* ‘ the relationship 

lytus very audaciously adv,mtag adultery 

of stepmother to stepson ‘meonc,’ she writes to 

{Heroides, IV. I 39 -- 46 ): Sho^'n praise; I shall 
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be seen upon my very couch. ^ and T.T., 

between Ovid, on the one hand, and e i • |j initiates 
on the other, that in Ovid the ^teimiother cynically imti^t^^ 
the youth inm the advantages of their rcla lonship. The fun 
damental moti/y however, is the same in a. - • j 

"“l[r?hc'’E'’l!«.r.d Jo..ph .. bring .;h.ry n,..’ .nd 
before hL husband slyly ey°»ed his ^bas«y, wbi'e «hen 
alone with him she worked for his downfall. P“bl<cly she 
praised him for being chaste, but in secret she said to him. 
‘Fear not my husband! He is convinced of your chastity. 

poirlA'^osiros %u^dius no^en a/ectus decet;\me W 
Hippolyte, ^elfairnd^m ^oca. . . 
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Even if someone told him abour°r 1 

Egy. E mighthie be '' 

common man—! I Consort? A^ thou „« 

one? I I ■will not trust thy boasts stainless 

Gods un^visdom’s ienorLce I N ^ I 

thy paltry wares I Of lif 1* ®^''^^nnt, ay now!— set out 

king; I Rave wor vl ^^Pkeus for thy 

thou*rt caup-ht’ I pouring of many a scroll: | For ah, 
this; for they'hu? t to shun | Such hypocrites as 

thine in thlT^” woman did not achieve any- | 

fxcuse hl ^,; this time yv.ih 

She said to him -^'Tf instruction in the word of God. 

lie with me I t" ™ icave the false gods, then 

he Tie T H -"y husband ?o forsake 

Whe^lunon t’ ■" 'he law of your God.' 

to si th ‘ustructed her that God does not wish 

uncleann u.y 3 oy.eVour airoy) living in 

wleh ’ adulterers. The sLe , 

ends with increased fasting and praying (4,4 ff.y I 

VYVimlu®’ "’®‘‘*'’ce. i" the Hisiria Apollm^ 
Regis Tyri (XVIII) the situation in which the king’s dalhter, 

passionately m love with Apollonius, takes music lessons 
from him in order to be in his company, one must not fail 
to realize that the conflict on which Episode IV is built , 
up IS utterly alien to Greek thought. It is a specificallv 
Jewish problem which dominates this episode. Its coiv 
ception is only comprehensible against the background of 
Jewish proselytizing practice, and the problems connected 
with it. 

If we wish to grasp the implications of this episode wc ' 
must consider Rabbinical evidence as well as I ■ i, 
Hellenistic authors and the New Testament. Rabh^*‘ 1 
Judaism differentiates not only between l^^ilf-p^oselytes^^he 
‘lam indebted for this point to Mr. M. P. Charlesworth ^ 
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God-fearing, and full-proselytes, the ‘proselytes of righte¬ 
ousness,’ but also between false and true proselytes.^ The 
category of the God-fearing is specifically mentioned in 
Episode IV: a€^ 6 \i€voi or <f}o^ovfi€voi tov 0 cop is the term, 
well-known from Josephus, the New Testament, and else¬ 
where, for the half-proselytes, the translation of the Hebrew 
equivalent ‘God or heaven fearing.’* Furthermore, Joseph 
does not sacrifice his chastity to bring about the conversion 
of the Egyptian woman and her husband. On the contrary, 
he decisively rejects a conversion which is proposed on such 
selfish and immoral terms, and makes purity of conduct and 
of mind the primary condition. This foreshadows in a rela¬ 
tively early document those tendencies which are character¬ 
istic of later Rabbinical Judaism. The latter most vigorously 
fought false proselytes and altogether harboured a strong 
suspicion against them when importunate. The distrust was 
particularly active in the sphere of love and marriage in 
which Episode IV is laid. It is said in Yebamoth 24 b, for 
instance: ‘Both when a man becomes a proselyte for the 
sake of a woman (to be able to marry her) and also when a 
woman becomes a proselyte for a man’s sake. . . . then 
they are not proselytes. These are the words of Rabbi 
Nehemiah,’* This attitude of late Judaism is well demon¬ 
strated by the conclusion of a Midrashic tale in which R. 
Hiyya, who lived about 200 a.d., plays a part: ‘Then she 
went—a courtesan is meant—into the school of R. Hiyya 
and spoke to him: “Rabbi, have me made a proselyte!” He 
said to her: “My daughter, possibly you have cast your eyes 
upon one of my pupils”.’* It is very significant that the 
Rabbi immediately—and correctly—suspects a love story 
behind the woman’s wish for conversion. In this case, how¬ 
ever, the woman succeeds in proving the unselfishness of 
her intention. The ‘historical’ Midrash, which draws from 
everyday experience, illustrates the situation we meet in 
Episode IV. The implied supposition, there, is that Joseph 

1 See Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Ta^»<i 
Mtdrasch, II.. 1924. P- F. Moore, L. 1927. PP -,336 

* los. Ant. XIV iito. J. Bernays, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, IL, 1885, pp- 7 ‘ 
ff. Bousset-Gressmann, Die Religion des Judentums m spiil/iellenistischen Zeitalter, 
1926, p. 80. 

® Quoted fi\)m Billcrbeck, op. cit., IL, p. 717. 

■ Quoted from Billerbeck, op. cit., I., p. 929. «» PP- ‘ 9 ° L 
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***j“^^l/^** comparatively early date* is oI 

considerable interest because it portrays a situation so 
typical of the later and better known Jewish and Christian 
missions to the pagans; the woman shows herself to be most 
acc^siblc to the new teaching and frequently induces 
husband and family to follow her.* 1 he certainty with which 
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in the T.J. the Egyptian woman undertakes to persuade her 
husband to forsake his false gods and become a convert to 
Judaism, points to the frequency of such occurrences. 

V. At another time she puts forward the proposal that if 
he dislikes committing adultery she will kill her husband by 
poison and make him her spouse. In greatest indignation 
Joseph repulses this suggestion and threatens to disclose her 
wicked intention to all. Then, full of fear, she begs him not 
to betray her and tries to cajole him by diverse gifts 
5)- 

This episode forms another link in the great stream of 
Hcllcnistic-Oricntal fiction and the tradition of the Phaedra 
Legend in particular. Two features must be kept distinct; 
the proposal of the woman, and the threat of the youth by 
which the woman is terrified. 

As to the first of these features, the novelistic literature 
ot late antiquity offers some parallels which bv their 
striking similarity prove how customary the monf o( such a 
pro^sal was. Thus in an episode of a novel by Xenophon of 
Ephesus, w'hich much resembles the ty'pe of the Phaedra 
gend, Cyno proposes to the captive Habrocomes that 
shall murder her husband and then marry him (III. i2 ,4). 
Iter initial resistance Habrocomes gives in to the impor¬ 
tunity of the W'oman and agrees, but flees full of horror 
after the ghastly deed is done. The next day he is falsely 
Reused by the old woman of being his master's murderer. 
I hat the woman rids herself of her husband for the lover’s 
sake and by means of poison, is also told in Apulcius' 
Mftamoty>hoses (11. 27): ‘ . . ., for it is she and no other that 
hath poisoned her husband, my sister’s son, to the intent to 
maintain her adultery and to get his heritage.* In chapter 
^9 we hear an account of the same event given by the 
revived body of the husband: ‘Verily, I was poisoned by the 
evil arts of my newly wedded wife, and so yielded my bed, 
still warm, unto an adulterer.’ We mentioned before that 
the same takes place in a mime (p. 50). 

According to Hvginus, Pott. Astron. 11 . 18, Antcia 
(otherwise called Srhencl>oea) promises to Bcllerophon the 
kingdom of her husband. It must be assumed that she 
intends to murder the latter. It is difficult to state exactly 


whether it was Eun'nirle u • ^®^anci 

his tragedy. ^ ^ ° ‘*itroduccd this factor into 

V £°ei; t 

afraid of my master.” Then she spo(rP‘Hir 
T u “Is it not enough,” he replied In 

vef amongst the number of aduherers, stall 1 

^ ^"^hered amongst the murderers?” ’ 

thnt h feature of the episode is the threat of Joseph 

that he will reveal her proposal to all. Terrified 

keep silent, and indeed Joseph remains 
silent (this fact is not explicitly stated). The attitude of the 
two opponents agrees even in verbal similarity with the 
corresponding scene of the Euripidean Hippolytus^ except 
for the significant fact that in Euripides the sequence of 
events follows more logically. In the tragedy handed down 
to us, it is not Phaedra herself, but the nurse who somewhat 
arbitrarily discloses the passion of her mistress to the youth. 

\\ hen the latter voices his deep abhorrence and threatens 
disclosure, the nurse, and Phaedra, who has overheard the 
quarrel between nurse and youth, are both thrown into a 
state of terror (11. ySy ff.). The nurse implores him not to 
betray anything. Finally, he agrees, as he feels bound by his 
oath (11. 656 ff.). Probably the derivation of Episode V hoio ^ 
the literary tradition founded by Euripides would be even / 
more evident if we were in possession of the lost tragedy) 
where Phaedra herself avowed and offered love to HippO' 
lytus. 

Servius states (on /ieneis, V. 118) that Bellerophon 
threatens Stheneboea, who also personally offers him her 
love, that he will acquaint her husband with this fact. ' 
Unfortunately, it cannot be ascertained whether this incident 
originates in the Stheneboea of Euripides. Stheneboea then 
forestalls Bellerophon’s accusation with the well-known 
slander; and in the Euripidean drama also the threats of 
Hippolytus have the effect that Phaedra docs not rely on his 
promised silence, but makes a counter-move (11. ff) In 
the T.J., however, Joseph’s threats in no way caus '^ h 

' Bereshit Kabbah, Par. 87 (Genesis, 39.8}, in Wonsche’s translat" 

According to Talm. B. Yoma 35 b, Potiphar's wife seeks to win nv 

gifts of money. Compare the conclusion of Episode V, Joseph bj’ 
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, G R A c o - ° ^ perceive that, by trans- 

„oman to resort to recurrence of the threat has 

SrSl™ V*: g/ner.. «»" "">»'■ " 
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between Euripides and the .J-* T J. J- ^ : 

Eurip. Hipp. Ih r 6 v ©toV,.. . 


8’ tadi, Tovfxov a ev<T€^es 
erwUi, yvvai' I €t /atj yap 




TiiRai, alSiaOrtri tor 0«V, . . . 
c-jrei /cai'ye ytvwCKe otl ^ eyw 
_ .\.r. T-nv i-nlvouiV 


c^€i 7 r€tv rrarpi. 

These are the words of the youth which he addresses in the 
former to the nurse and in the latter to the mistress, but 
how inappropriate is the appellaticin of ywai ® 

mistress 1 And how very appropriate if spoken to the nurse. 
If we were to go back to the lost Euripidean Hippolytus, this 
appellation would undeniably be quite fitting if applied^ to 
Phaedra by the indignant youth. Furthermore, ' ylvaj< 7 K€ is 
obviously a Semitism; the Hebrew means at the same 

time ytyvto<7«€tv and eiScvat. In the Greek source of the 
T.J., whether one pictures it as oral or written, the words, 
as in Euripides, will have been ‘(^^) 

VI. Thereupon she sends to Joseph some food that has 
been mixed by magic. When the eunuch who brings it 
enters, Joseph looks up and espies a man of fearful aspect 
who, together with the dish, hands him a sword. He under¬ 
stands that the woman’s intention is to lead him astray. 
Because of that he breaks into lamentations and tastes neither 
this nor any other of her dishes. After an interval of a day she 
comes to him, and when she notices the dish still untouched 
she asks him why he has not partaken of it. ‘Because you 
have filled it with deadly magic,’ is his reply. He reminds 
her that she had declared she would not serve the false gods 
but only the Lord. God, through his angel, had disclosed 
her wickedness to him; he had kept the food to convince 
her of her wickedness, hoping that the sight of the corpus 
delicti would induce her to repent. ‘However, that you may 
learn that the wickedness of the godless has no power over 
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potions ^ ^ poisoning and the dispensing of love- 

exerci*;#' hoar in mind that the ‘<f>apfiaK€vTpia may 

even the n 'wg]] love-spells, and that 

rn^f '^tended as a love-potion can have the 

k consequences. Love-potions and murder by 

other in together or merge one into the 

Thf^r^ V , cilenistic life and imagination. For instance. 
Theocritus <f>apf,aK€jSrpca ’ prepares a love-potion for the 
faithless lover (II. 58, cf. 15), but toward the end of the 
poem she threatens to kill him by poison if all the love-snells 
which she uses have no effect (II. 15-9 ff.). In Juvenal’s 
larnous description of the manners of Roman womanhood, 
philtre and poison arc treated successivciyas ruinous weapons 
of feminine treachery (VI. 610 ff., cf. 133 f.). It is also verv 
significant that Herod immediately suspects something evil 
w'hen it is calcuiatcdly whispered to him that his wife 1 d 
intended to give him a ^iXTpov\ she is thereupon accu'd 

irncp TUJV . . - tf/lXrpojv Koi ^(ipy.a.Kwv^ and though in 

executed (Jos. Ant. XV, §§223-231). On the other L^"!’ 
Aretaphila, who actually intended to jioison her d'tv^' i 
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husband, the tyrant of Gyrene, defends herself with the 
explanation that she had only meant to give him a harmless 
,^aTpo;-(Plut. Uul Virt. 256 BC), It is clear that the same 
fact can be interpreted as love-potion or poisoning. The 
borderlines are very indefinite. 

A good illustration of this indefiniteness is found in 
Episode VI. The difficulty consists mainly in the fact that 
at first one cannot quite discover the real purpose of the 
proffered dish, whether it is poison or a love-spell. On the 
one hand, the dish is described as being full of yorjTelas 
davaTov. The symbol of the sword also points to death and 
destruction. Further, Joseph’s prayer and demonstrative 
consumption of the food is logical only if it was calculated to 
have an immediate and fatal effect. On the other hand, the 
words ‘ ^p(x>pa iv yorjTiia 7 Te<f>vpfx 4 vov ’ as Well as the sentence 
Kai aifi^Ka on irepUpyeia ianv €i? dTTOTrXdvrjaiv [xov * indicate 
that the Egyptian woman is intent on love-magic, de¬ 
ception, and seduction. This Intention is also demanded 
y the general action. In contrast to the situation in the 
parallel story of Apuleius, where the utterly desperate 
woman prepares a poison cup for the intractable stepson,^ 
IS passage of the T.J. is one amongst a number of 
R empted seductions. Finally, the intention of love-magic is 
c ear also from the brief anticipatory mention of our 
yisode in T. Reub. 4.8 ff.; but even there the ‘hidden 
^i^ich God has preserved Joseph is referred 
o* Ihe contradiction is only an apparent one. Something 
at possibly happened frequently enough in those times, 

H It did not actually happen was regarded as a possible 
occurs in Episode VI as legendary fiction. The 
philtre is a poison which sooner or later causes death, or 
^mpletely undermines sanity. Lucullus, Lucretius, and 
Galigula are probably the best known similar cases which 
are recorded by tradition.* Ancient evidence for the harmful 

Met, X. 4 f. 'I'his narrative motif, somewhat varied, occurs even in the report 
of a miraculous healing in Epidaurus. There we are told of a successful operation 
on a man into whose drink a stepmother had thrown leeches (No. 13), see R. 
Herrog, Die H'unttfrtieilungen awi Epi,taunt, Philologus, Suppl. XXII. 3, 1931, 
pp. 14, Ka. 

* Lucullus: Plut. f^it. Luc. 43; Plinv, S. H. XXV. 7. Lucretius: Jerome, Chronicle, 
in Eusebius' Werhe, VII., cdit^ by R. Helm, 1913, p. 149. Caligula: Suet. Calig. 
50} jos. Ant. XIX, St93. 
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an attempt of poisoning The context alone precludes if. 
the passage relating to Phaedra and Hippolytus is the first 
ot three mythological examples of which the second and 
third describe, not the destruction, but the metamorphosis 
of human beings by means of magic. It would, themforCy 
be quite mistaken to regard the first example in the sense of 
an attempted murder. Thus we must infer from the es 
of Propertius that a version of the Phaedra Leg^^^^ ■ j 

in which the woman offered, or caused to be offered ul^ 

^ Achilles 'I'atius, IV. 9 f., i j. She is, however, not saved by a „ . 
but by a sleeping potion (IV. 16 f.). Or an ang**' 
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amatoria to the stepson, which, however, failed to harm him. 
Does this feature also go back to Euripides’ first Hippolytus} 
This assumption has been voiced, for instance, by U. v. 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. ‘Phaedra’s magic has been 
turned into a fiction of the chambermaid which might well 
be omitted.’i Preller-Robert, with reference to Propertius, 
11. 1.51 f., support the same interpretation.2 
We hope it will not be considered premature if we assert 
in view of these facts, that the basic motif of Episode VI 
came into TJ. from the Greek Phaedra Legend. The 
episode itself, however, bears wholly the stamp of Oriental 
egendary formation. The eunuch and the angel, the symbol 
the sword, the demonstrative consumption of the food 

are evidently Oriental 

TewLh r 1 And it is the 

thb fan?, ? “1'"® ®P'"I pnt the religious stamp on 

u ifv ?n ? E instructive enough to 

jusnty an intensive discussion. ^ 

the bring to Joseph 

fiction ha V Thri feature of legendary 

the tefi^erl’’'"'" t novel literature. It reflects 

rlembcr flT ^ Orient. It should be 

CvniTK ^ that according to Xenophon, Cyrop. VIII. 2.4, 
dL?s his servants and friends by sending them 

Life /rd Etitthermore, we read in Plutarch’s 

oj Ueomnes (37.1) that it was the custom of the Ptole- 
poi ^ ^ banquet and presents to those who were 

f , released from imprisonment. This feature recurs 

n a Greek novel, where it is utilized in the service of erotic 
action: Arsace, daughter of the Persian king and wife of 
the satrap of Egypt, honours and woos the beloved Thea- 
genes not by sending him gifts only, but also dishes from 
/tt dishes are brought in and served by eunuchs 

(Heliod. VU. 18 f., cf. 27). There is complete agreement 
between Heliodorus and T.J.: the Egyptian woman also 
1 * Op. cit.f'p. 4<3. Cf. Eurip. Hipp. 11 . 509-516. 

I Griechi$che Heldensage, II., 1921, p. 745, note i. See also M. Rothstein, 

I Elegtcn de: Sextus Propertius, 1 ., 1898, p. 155. The scholium on Theocritus, II. 
I to, records that Phaedra practised lovc-mapic in the lost Euripidean Hippolytus. 

\ * Cf., for instance, the account of the poisoning of the Emperor Claudius by the 

. eunuch Halotus, on the instructions of Agrippina; Tacitus, dnn. XII. 66 f.; Suet, 
j' Claud. 44} Jos. Ant. XX, ^148. 
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of crude magic to the lower classed T 
great interest to meet tU^ In any case, it is of 

born woman who sends (namely, the high- 

beloved youth) in tJo ^h^r" and gifts to die 
though it is true th-it th u ^ literary products. 

Orient and the same typt"cif fetn ® 

manner of the doubt that the eerie and grotesque 

S caf on? manifestation of the warning 

faltas^ U ^ m .‘‘‘'''''zed in an Oriental-Jewish world of 
the cient to mention as cursory counterproof 

eked hv Pfi'rTxr" '=P’Pb=‘ny of warning deities 

howev ^ rh ^ xj° o'ore suitable story could be found, 
comn? ’ the Homeric Circe myth, for a more detailed 
comparison which will serve to mak; clear the specific 
characteristics of Jewish legendary formation. It contains 
close points of contact and offers possibilities of comparison 
not only in the epiphany but also in the general action. 
As Joseph IS warned by the angel of the harmful effect of 
the magic food, so is Ulysses by Hermes. Both partake of 
the magic preparation without coming to any harm. And 
the Egyptian woman, as well as Circe, falls lamenting >' 
the reet of the man. We shall not enter into the question as 
to a possible rnythological or literary connection between th^ 
two stories. For the purpose of our comparison it is of nO 
importance. 

While the Ulysses of Homer meets Hermes in the shape 
of a comely youth who kindly offers him his hand ari^ 
sympathetically addresses him (Ot/. X. 277 ff,^^ Joseph 
beholds a ‘fearful ’ man (t^^epov Mpa). Here \he Old 
Testament conception that the angel of God is ‘fearful’ to 

» Cf. Mcliod. vr. 14 f. 

* R.£., Suppl. IV,, pp. 296, 314 f. 
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look Upon (Judges xiii. 6) is still alive. Josephus, on the 
other hand, is under the influence of the Greek aesthetic 
ideal of the deity when he no longer allows the angel to 
appear as a most ‘fearful’ man, but as a tall, beautiful youth.^ 
There is also a fundamental difference in the manner in 
which Hermes, and the angel of the T.J., make their 
appearance. Whereas Ulysses, while on the way to Circe, 
meets the divine youth as though by chance, and the 
meeting is apparently quite as natural and uncomplicated 
as that of two human beings, the epiphany of the warning 
angel in the late Jewish legend is brought about in a most 
complicated and mysterious manner. The eunuch brings in 
the dish, Joseph looks up and secs a ‘fearful’ man who, with 
the dish, hands him a sword.* Clearly, in such fantastic and 
late legendary fiction one must never question how one 
should picture the transformation of the eunuch into an 
angel. We are here in the border region of apocalyptic 
literature, which flourished in Palestine particularly during 
the second century ii.c. In this connection special attention 
^ould be paid to Joseph’s ‘looking up’ and ‘beholding’. 
Only when one becomes aware of the pregnancy of meaning 
in this ‘looking up’ and ‘beholding’, does one realize the 
underlying tone of the legend. We find inT.J.: dve^Xeifia 
«at ctSov, as in a vision of the Book of Daniel (viii. 3): 

eiBov. But the similarities to (or perhaps even 
the derivations from) the introductory part of the great 
final vision in this work are particularly strong. This is the 
passage where Daniel describes his vision of the angel’s 
epiphany as follows (x. 5): ^at ^pa rovs 6(f)da}p.ovs pov Kat 
«?8ov Kal 180U dvdpojTTos . . . The description of the appear¬ 
ance of the angel and of the impression it makes on 
Daniel can be summarized in the adjective ‘<^o^epoV. The 
form of the manifestation is again in complete contrast to 
the Circe myth; it is visionary-apocalyptic. While Hermes 
Warns Ulysses in eloquent words, advises him and explains 
to him the ‘ <f>vGt9 ’ of the mo/y-herb, the angel speaks through 
the mute symbol of the sword. Joseph, as an experienced 
apocalyptist, understands its meaning immediately, though 

>V. §277. Braun, (J/». «V.. p. 22 - j • u e 

»Cf. T. Benj. 7. The angel with the sword ts also to be found in the Susanna 

Legend (59). 


T§" 3-V°F’’"I"® Circt J 

'■fgPf^^'^WurqSior W li'S Jo^Skst 

Mo., oAAa TV Kvpia. ^oVa. • A? fhir ™' ' 

refers to 4,4 f. ^ ‘ * reproach obviouslv 

there the F.gyptian '^nJo ua justified; for 

of the false gods conrl't-' ^1 the abandonment 

h«. One S/l h“t“: Lrc J"?’'*™"'■« 

the two er^]<ir.A^^ ' the author has connectec 

discr^^ancPp! 1 We often meet such 

brieflv should be 

wantZ^tn K ■ repentance, to which Joseph 

Tn^t I woman by the sight of the corpus delicti} 

tnr, \ dernand for repentance and penance is well- 
known to form the centre of Jewish and later also of Christian 
continually demanded in the Testaments 
ot the Twelve Patriarchs who, having sinned, repent and do 
penance with great fervour.* Joseph's pastoral intention to 
lead the woman to repentance and penance is as far as 
possible removed from parallel pagan figures of similar 
stories (Phaedra Legend and others). 

We reach here the climax of the whole Episode Vl. 
Joseph passes to active demonstration of his religious zeal 
and trust in God: to prove to the Egyptian woman that th£ 
wickedness of the godless is of no avail against those who 
are pure and godfearing, after a short prayer he partakt^ 
of the food.® At this point we can resume the thread of tb« 

• I'o understand to the fullest extent Joseph's passionate indignation, one niJ’ 
Iwar in mind that to the Jew (Iove-)Tnagic is no less a capital crime than murder^' 
poison: Exod. 22.18: Dcut. 18.to ff,; Philo, Df Spec. Leg. Ill, §§93 ff i,j 

b-/ TV rf ri v . ■* ’ J" 


351 ff. Cf. M. Gaster, .SWrW W 11., 19^-28, pp. 733 fi- Qnc 

prayers, wh.ch deserve special interest « being Jewish inscriptions of 
times, also in Dittenbcrgcr,.^’//.jrded.. III., '920, 
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Circe myth. How different are the facts there 1 Ulysses 
hastens to Circe in possession of an antidote, the wo/y-herb, 
and carefully instructed by Hermes, he can well afford to 
deceive the goddess and partake of the food whose harmless¬ 
ness had been guaranteed to him beforehand. In the late 
Jewish legend, however, Joseph swallows the food at his 
own peril and of his own free will, fully conscious of its 
harmfulness. While Ulysses counts upon the counter-charm 
n Joseph relies upon the direct assistance 

ot Ood and the angel, and this he does in the consciousness 
of his purity and chastity. What differentiates the late 
Jewish legend at this point from the Homeric episode is as 
aspea as the immeasurable expansion of 
r^A u- u : Homeric man this boundless trust in 

and characterizes the Jewish and Christian confessors 
the^h?i;Ir'' necessarily be unknown; it presupposes 
Whn 1 " ‘‘’e “'"■^'potence of the one creator, of a God 

universeIf over his creation, man and 

which Tosefr demonstrative value of the miracle 

anvfl • 1 performs with the assistance of God and the 

mScle rn'm"’T ‘‘'o '«<= Jewish legend. The 

Uni .T m demands a more detailed analysis. 

the ^ u" °'d Testament are 

of the df m ^ ^ informs the Egyptian woman 

Mci0n^ ■ ?o®‘™*'oo which he proposes to make; ’IvaSe 

snffi vov iadia,. It is 

"p *° oompare with it Exodus vii. 17: t^Sc Aey« 

plOy Bit TOUTW yvtiicro Srt ^yto /aJptoy* iSou eyw tu'tttoi tw 
fl V ^ ^ P'OU €7Tl TO vhwp TO eV rep TTOTOfioj, «at p€Ta- 

atfxa, and Exodus iv. 5: tua TrurreoVoimV 001 ^Tt 
< 07 TTat 004 Kvpios 6 ^€0? . . . (fufthcr Exodus xiv. i8). Very 
similar is the wording regarding a miracle of the New 
^estament, Mark ii. lo: t4»a 8e oTt iiovoiav 6 

I V40ff TOO av0pa>7rou apUvai cttI rrjs yrjs duaprias. . . The above- 
mentioned miracles of the T.J., O.T. and N.T. naturally 
display considerable differences. We shall indicate here only 
the two most important. While the miracles taken from 

\ Exodus and Mark help to confirm and glorify the personal 
power of God, or the son of God, the miracle of the T.J. 
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tends to demonstrate a 

Like the TT. in generaUhrinH thesis 

IS the vehicle of moral teachin^T^h'^ tniracle of the Tj. 
that, while those miracles at the slme Z 
purposes, i.e. confirmation of th! ■ 
liverance, healine this is snlM fission of Moses, de- 
which the performer works ^ K' demonstration 

of his life. The^^ own person, at the nsk , 

Christian times ic f this type within Judaism in pre- ) 
history of f ffor the student of the 

AcrnrA' ^ d^§^^ossion may be permitted here. 

whnT Judgment of the most expert scholars 

ho have studied the subject during the last decades, the I 
sublime synoptm tale of the temptation of Jesus (Matthew 
IV. I l_uke iv. I fF.j cf. Mark i. 12 f.) is non-historical 
that IS to say, a mythical creation of the original Christian 
comrnunity.i * It is purely mythical; it has nothing to do with ' 
historical Jesus, but only with the supramundane 
Christ. 2 However, with regard to the meaning and the 
tendency of the tale as a whole, as well as with regard to the 
origin of the individual details, the opinions of the scholars 
vary considerably. We believe that a new consideration can 
be set forth in explaining the origin of an important narra¬ 
tive motif which has presented great difficulty to exegesis. 
It is found in the ‘second temptation’ of Matthew, which 
corresponds to the ‘third temptation’ of Luke. 

Satan takes Jesus to the pinnacle of the Temple of 
Salem and invites him to throw himself down. Inciting 
to the venture, Satan quotes Psalm xci, 11-12: ‘He shal' 
give his angels charge concerning thee: and on their hands 
they shall bear thee up, lest haply thou dash thy foot agains' 
a stone.’ Where else does that happen which the tempt^^ 
here demands? Where is it that anyone, trusting to 
caught by kindly spirits, leaps into the depths and is gentlf 
lowered to the ground? And where, on the contrary, 
some one miserably dashed to pieces because of ill-founded 
trust in the help or these benevolent spirits? 

Here we must guard against a possible error. The actioti 

i See A. Meyer. Die evan^'clischcn IJcrichtc Ul>cr die Vcnuchuntr ChrUii 

FfUSiibe Hupo Blumner, 1914, P]>- 4 J 4 - 468 - Eitrem-Fndnchscn, /),“ 

At, 19*4 C. G. Mo.uefiorc, We SyncpucGo,pch 11 . .9,7, 

* E. Meyer, Unprung und Anfdnge des Christentums, I., p. •» and 
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demanded of Jesus by the devil is not primarily derived 
from the verses of the Psalm; the peculiar use of those 
verses, on the contrary, presupposes the type of action and 
the narrative motif. Psalm xci does not imply that safety 
will be granted to the godfearing man who throws himself 
into the abyss, assuming that the angels will assist him. The 
sense of the verses, which are not at all obscure, is rendered 
by H. Gunkel as follows: ‘He feels as though he floats 
along difficult paths, invisible hands carrying him over every 
obstaclel His foot hits against no stone (Prov. iii. 23).’*^ 
The following statement of J. Weiss: ‘The temptation to 
mrow one s self into the depths, trusting to the protection of 
God, which the Psalmist (xci. 11 f.) promises to every 
believer, but, according to the interpretation of the epoch, 
particularly to the Messiah . . .’=• is, therefore, incompre- 
nensiblc and utterly untenable. There is actually no mention 
Whatsoever in the relevant passage of the Psalm of any such 
promise, nor does it consider at all the action of leaping 
in 0 the depth. One could only refer to the Gospel narrative 
th *^f^ptation to support any such assumption that in 
.hat period the verses were interpreted in this sense. But it 
quite inadmissible not only to take Satan’s sly improvisa¬ 
tion seriously, but further to generalize it as well. We must 
o lose sight of one important conclusion for which we 

oTcl^- valuable essay on the temptation 

t i-hrist: ‘The narrative resembles an ingenious Jewish 
fiaggadah.’* The biblical quotation of the devil represents 
just as little a communis opinio as the countless, sometimes 
gphistic sometimes profound, biblical quotations found in 
Haggadoth of the Talmud and Midrash. The ‘devilry’ of 
this temptation lies a great deal in the very exegetical 
sophistry which makes it possible to recommend the insane 
proposal of a death leap by means of a biblical quotation. 
We see, then, that there is no sound foundation for believing 
that the verses inspired the narrative motif \ they merely 
formed a support of the latter, to which they had to be 
adapted by a peculiar interpretation. We may now proceed 
to answer the problem raised above (p. 66). 

I Die Psalmen, 1926, p. 405. 

* Z)i><i'«ia/r^fr«£<va«w//>»(DieSchrifiende 3 NeuenTestaments, I. iqitI n i., 
S0^.m.,p. 458- . y /;,p.a 44 . 
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namely in Apuleius’ tale of C?pid and Ps!chTo\'”‘"1'' 
order given by Apollo, Psyche^s ! 

a precipitous mountain; then arises Zephyr, the Jntlt I 

Itft Cupid’s Jamulus, and with mild Ltli 

watts the maiden down to the valley where he lowers her 
tenderly on the flowered lawn {Met. IV. 35). Afterwards, * 
when the visit of her sisters is imminent, Psyche addresses 
the following plea to her husband Cupid (V. 6): sedmi 
etiam meis precibus, oroy largire et illi tuo famulo Zephp 
praecipCy simili vectura sorores hie mihi sistat (cf. chap. 13). 
Zephyr obediently discharges his duty (V. 7): nec mu, 
cum tile parens imperio statim clementissimis Jiatibus innox'm 
vectura deportat illas. This action is twice repeated; but on 
both these occasions the sisters impetuously throw them¬ 
selves ofF the cliff on their own initiative, and each time 
Zephyr is dutifully present to catch them (V. I 4 > h/; 
Later, when misfortune, caused by the envious advice ot 
the wicked sisters, befalls Psyche and she loses her hushaiia. 
she revenges herself on them in the following maanj 
She tells them, separately, of her divorce and Cup'o^ 
alleged wish to espouse the sister. Then each sister, _ acting 
independently, hurries to the rock and throws herself do^n. 
confident of Zephyr’s obedience (///, Zephyre^ tuscif^ 
dominam) and is miserably dashed to pieces in the ab}^^ 
(V. 27). This was what Psyche had intended. The induct 
ment here implied of leaping into space, confident ot 
help of a god, would be a particularly good parallel to 


V/* « --" y . - J • 

Gospel story of the temptation, if one could assume thattn 
devil’s intention was not solely to cause Jesus to sin again-’ 


devil’s intention was not solely to cause Jesus to sin again-^ 
God, but also to drive him to his death. This interpretatio'' 
lends itself at any rate to Luke’s account. It would lead usti’’’ 
far if we were to discuss all the possible reasons why Lul"^ 
put the temptation of the leap as the climax at the end of 
series; but one very obvious reason seems to be that 
temptation, contrary to the others, comprises, in his view, 
attempt against the life of Jesus. It is most signiflcg^i-jj 
for Luke it is again the devil who drives Ju^j^g th( 

.. ‘'-1 
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chief bearer of the responsibility for the death of the 
Saviour. Therefore it is a completely logical assurnption 
that Luke has taken the temptation of the leap as an inten¬ 
tion of the devil to cause Jesus’ death even before the begin¬ 
ning of his mission. 

The fairy-tale character of the incident, already recog¬ 
nized as such by R. Bultmann because of its intrinsic 
nature,^ is established with reasonable certainty by the 
evidence of the tale of Cupid and Psyche.^ It has, of course, 
adopted a christianized form when used by the synoptists. 
The part of the famulus Zephyr is taken by the helpful 
angels, and instead of the steep crag we have the pinnacle 
of the Temple in Jerusalem which to the south towered to 
giddy heights above a deep valley.^ It will not be irrelevant 
to point out another fairy-tale feature which has a parallel 
in the story of Cupid and Psyche. In both narratives the 
action is divided into three parts; the three temptations of 
the devil are equivalent to the three visits of the sisters 
which have in part an incitativc nature. In both the embodi- 
nient of malice and envy persecutes a god’s elected (Jesus 
is God’s son, Psyche a god’s spouse). It need only be 
mentioned in passing that the transformation of stones into 
bread (first temptation) and the mountain from which one 
can behold all the realms of the world (third temptation) are 
also characteristic of fairy-tales. 

Reverting to our discussion of the miracle, we quote the 
words by which M. Dibelius states the aim underlying the 
story of the Temptation:—‘It is intended to establish above 
all the fact that, and the reason why, Jesus did not perform 
certain miracles: neither miracles of self-defence, nor 
spectacular miracles, like the leap from the Temple. It also 
intends to establish that he has done nothing to obtain 
power by human means. All this is of the devil—this is the 
lesson to be learned from the conversation (sc. between 
Jesus and the devil), and thus gives a moral to the Christ- 

^ Die Geschickte Uer synoptiichen Tradition, 1921, p. 156. Cf. Fridrichsen, op. ctt., 

pp. £9 f. 

» This, of course, is not intended to be taken as meaning that the talc of Cupid 
and Psyche was the source of the Gospel story. We adduce the former merely as a 

f taraUef to demonstrate the fairy-tale character of the discussed incident in the 
atter. 

• Cf. J08. Ant. XV. §411. 
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a view as to the circumstenri rt''*°°*’™f*°P"« 
however, take it fnr «■ episode. We mav 

the philtre as the dem'*"*!.'^ Hippolytus did not drink 

thus appSrs to be" Gre'r U ‘‘f 

and later Christianized ^ Judaized, 

not to in the warning 

God^m^rac. I °" ^‘''^''gth of one's trust in 

fact thlTt i^ti assistance.* But this has not prevented the 
Christi-init^ ^ popular literature of Judaism as well as of 
remained % spectacular miracles have become or 

'p T • features. 1 he spectacular miracle in the 

DrecedenT ^ noteworthy as a contrast, but also as a 
^r,or-+ A u' episode to be considered in the following is 

enacted between the Apostle John and the Emperor Domi- 
tian, and IS related in the apocryphal Acts of John (chaps. 
« John praises Jesus Christ as the future ruler of the 
universe and as the son of God. Domitian demands a 
palpable proof thereof; words alone do not convince him- 
What canst thou show in earth or heaven by the power of 
him who is destined to reign, as thou sayest.?’ he asks the 
Apostle (chap. 9). And how curious that this of all things 
should immediately occur to John! He asks for a ^p;xa/fo^' 
Oavdatnovy and drinks it after a prayer to Jesus, without 
coming to any harm. The close relationship between the 
two apocryphal miracle-episodes is evident. In both cases 
a poison is swallowed for the sake of religious demonstration- 
In both cases the hero says a prayer beforehand, which is 

» DU Formf'eschicfiU ties EuangeUums, 193J, p. 274, 

» See E. KJostermann, D<is Matth^usrvangeltum, 1927, p. ^ 
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characterized in the older Jewish narrative by brevity and 
simplicity in the Old Testament style, in the later Christian 
tale by a plentiful display of rhetorical phraseology. We can 
realize from the St. John story that we are confronted with a 
spectacular miracle which had become conventional.^ It is 
very significant with what promptness (eu0€a>?) it occurs to 
the Apostle to choose this manner of demonstration. While 
in the T.J. the partaking of the food is still motivated by 
the general course of the action, this is no longer the case 
in the St. John story.® 

Here we may also recall the early Christian miracle 
legend which dates back to Papias (Eusebius, Ecclesiastical 
History^ III. 39.9): ‘. . . he relates . . . another miracle 
} connected with Justus surnamed Barsabas, for he drank 

I pojson (StjAt^ttjpiov (f>dpfiaKov)y but by the Lord’s grace 

f su ered no harm.’ Unfortunately, it cannot be ascertained 
rom the brief reference of Eusebius whether Justus 

! arsabas emptied the poison cup as a demonstration or 
j not. '■ 

\ conclusion of the Episode VI it is then related 

t' falls upon her face lamenting at Joseph’s 

c , he, however, raises and admonishes her, with a kind- 
I alien to Hippolytus and similar pagan figures. 

, ereupon she promises him never again to commit this 

I go ess action. As at the beginning of the episode (p. 63), 

I o ore also at the end we find similarities with the Book of 





■whirB ^ '”‘’p/of rniraculous escapes from poisoning is itself natural in an age in 
is a • j which can be attributed to poison, .are fairly common: it 

„f 9 ‘ 'ntmunity for the Setoy ai^p to possess. Hence the inclusion 

8 immunity in the false ending of Mark (xvi. 18). As soon as this ending 
'!• inevitable that legends of apostolic escapes from poisoning 
td be supplied to fulfil the prophecy. The ostentatious character of the Johan- 
f ^ conflation of the Marcan story with the Joseph legend. Cf. 

^rmcr the story of the escape of St. Benedict.' I owe this suggestion to the Rev. VV. 

* In the Acts of Andrew and Matthew (2), the Apostle Matthew drinks a magic 
draught without coming to any h.arm} but he does it under compulsion and not 
M a demonstration, and he says no prayer. S. Reinach has discussed the legend in 
Cultet, Mythes et Religions, I., 1905, pp. 395 ff. 

* The woman falls at the feet of the youth: Parthenius, XIV (in the poem of 
Alexander, the Aetolian); Sen. Phatd. 11 . 666 ff., 703, cf. Ovid, Heroid. IV. 149 fF. 
Probably in the first Euripidean Hippolytus, Phaedra on her knees begged the youth 
for his love. 
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not lie with me’ But T ^ a precipice if you will 

Beliar plagues h^r , Perceives that the spirit of 

to consWefthat in th ‘he Lord, aLhet 

the concubine of h T u‘ her rival Astetho, 
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minf fnd T Mv. I ‘children’s life and for 

This enisoHp Ph ^ appease my desire.' 

aretalogical elpm '"t'^^h ^ ** devoid of the mythical and 

and fontasrie .‘“‘^h a peculiarly Oriental 

definitelv ha H on the previous one; instead it is more 

I eaend ‘'“= tradition of the Phaedra 

iri fhe T T^, th T" ‘h<= cpi^des 

in the f J- IS the ciependence on this stratum of fiction a$ 

unmistakably apparent as here. For we are concerned with 

mottfs which recur incessantly in the Phaedra laCgend and 

its variants, from the time of the Euripidean drama and arc 

much more suitable there than in the late Jewish leV H 

Even a brief survey will give some idea how° 1 ' Iv 

this episode is linked up with the tragedy of E, • -j ^ 

Phaedra is ‘ill’, and so is the Egyptian woman. Th***^^ e 

questions her—for a long time in vain—to find 

really ailing her {Hipp. 11 . 271 ff.): this is also the hu b ^d's 
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endeavour in the T.J. There the nurse tends Phaedra,‘ here 
the husband nurses or orders the ‘patient’ to be nursed. 
There Phaedra has at first the intention of escaping her hope¬ 
less passion by a long drawn-out suicide, and this intention 
puts strong pressure on the nurse (11. 276 ff., 401 f.); here 
the Egyptian woman threatens suicide. Phaedra hangs 
herself; the Egyptian woman threatens to do so. And from 
Joseph’s mouth we hear the same warning with which in 
Euripides the nurse seeks to break Phaedra’s will to die 

(II- 304 ff.). 

We will now examine in detail the narrative elements of 
Episode VII. 

^ Since J. Mesk has carefully discussed both subjects, it 
IS superfluous to deal anew with the story of Phaedra’s 
Illness and that of her male counterpart, Antiochus, whose 
ove tor his stepmother Stratonice is as passionate as it is 
hopeless,* We only wish to point out that in the T.J. the 
ot the sickness already plays the same part in the 
hs in the much later variant of the 
rnaedra Legend by Apuleius. In this tale, which refers in 
met words to the tragic model, the violently impassioned 
stepmother contracts a serious Illness which here again is 
mistaken tor a physical disease and medically treated (Met. 
th). ‘illness’ which permits her to be alone with 

him^^^^ gives her a favourable opportunity to woo 


further proof that the motif of love-sickness 
ff»r n ’ fo^ physical illness, affords an opportunity 

tn fk a proposal of love has been transferred 

T ^ Ilf ^ ffom a variant of the Phaedra Legend. 

the structure of the variant a la Apuleius the sick-bed 
scene is not one episode amongst many, as in the T.J., but a 
met and important stage in the development of the 
action: the decisive step of the first avowal of love which 
naeed seems to require an internal motivation and more 
details of external circumstances. In the T.J,, however, the 
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ilia nanaa^sSdmF^mno!!,^ ‘“^*“‘** wording. Apul. Met. X. 3: tunc 




tr^ i-u ^ ^ amorous offer is full, • <^ccasion for, 
f then the same woman ^et>vated, though up 

freely and without any^onsid q^i^e 

episode m question is^not even the 
break IS made between Tosenh and 'I'u v 
an episode which would have Egyptian woman, 

n^ent, but which-u’uke 

without any detail in the T T Th «l«ei 

proves itself apain IT ^rt of theT.J. 

as from the .‘^nncise style of the old Hebrew legends 

of interest to observe that the incident of the sicknessj 
m ro uced into the Potiphar Story, has survived in it. 
a er on, however, it lost its original meaning. In the para- 
p rase o Josephus (A/. II, §4 j;) as well as in a very similar 
a mu ic tradition, the woman only shams illness, and that 
solely as a pretext for staying at home while all the others 
exception of Joseph—take part in some religious 

The Egyptian woman threatens to kill herself if Joseph 
does not surrender to her will. What about the moiif of 
suicide? In the biblical writings it has not yet become ^ 
narrative motif. Men like Saul, Ahitophei, and Zimri are 
historical figures, while in the figure of Samson historical are 
mixed with legendary elements. But it is also of importance 
that none of these biblical suicides puts an end to his life 
because of sentimental reasons. Honour, despair of success, 
and thirst for revenge drive them to this step. These are 
men who know howto live and die manfully,^ quite in 
contrast to the emotional young men and women of Hellen¬ 
istic literature who take their lives because of unrequited 
love. Moreover, even in the later Jewish literature suicide 
as a narrative motif has not established itself, that is to say, it 

« Compare the Potiphar Story in Genesis, Philo, Josephus; further, the similar 
stories in Heliodorus, \. to, and Apul. X. 4. 

* See Braun, op. at., pp. 50 ff. 

« Cf. 2 Macc. xiv. 41 ff. 
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does not become an ever-recurring commonplace of novel- 
istic-haggadic fiction. For religious and sociological reasons 
which we cannot discuss here, it occurs very rarely. One of 
the earliest examples is to be found in the Book of Tobit, a 
didactic novel, originally, like the TT., written in Aramaic 
or Hebrew, probably of pre-Maccabean time (about 200 
B.C.). Sarah, a Jewish girl in Ecbatana, wishes to hang 
herself in her sorrow, as she has been reproached with the 
unhappy fact that all her husbands, seven in number, have 
been smitten by death on the wedding night (3.7 ff.). Here 
the idea of suicide is not only employed as a means of 
novelistic fiction, but is also brought nearer to the senti¬ 
mental sphere. On the other hand, the Jewish narrator does 
not go to the length of letting the girl resolve on suicide 
out of love for her deceased husband, as a Greek novelist 
would have done. This degree of sentimentality is unattain¬ 
able by the author. With him, the reaction of the girl is 
due to the influence of Old Testament family morality: she 
the loss of her husbands and her childlessness as a load 
or shame. It is the same family morality that finally restrains 
_ er from suicide (3.10 ff.). Nevertheless, Sarah’s attitude 
IS not that of a woman of the old biblical type. The latter 
deeply from her childlessness though she 
arbours no thoughts of suicide, but possibly of death. It is 
instructive to consider the story of Hannah, Samuel’s 
mother (1 Samuel i. i ff.), a story which may possibly have 
been in the mind of the author of the Book of Tobit, who 
narrates his tale in biblical style. Hannah also has to bear 
msults because of her childlessness, but, though she suffers 
deeply under these insults, she does not contemplate suicide. 
She, too, turns in prayer to God, but craves, not death as a 
release from her shame, but the gift of a male child. Rachel, 
on the contrary, cries out to her husband (Genesis xxx. i): 
Give me children, or else I die.’ These words do not contain 
a threat of suicide, but the fear, even the certainty, of the 
childless woman that despair and shame will destroy her. 
There is good reason to believe that, although her motives 
are still of the Old Testament type, Sarah’s attitude is 
already influenced by the spirit of Hellenistic modernity, 
which up to a point even the orthodox Jew could not escape. 


to till u t J , ^^^hnique Th^.prv ^ spirit of 

1 

p-ssuT orjte;tr 

=erve the ratio of p«sion b1^!u ^een 'Ul 

the special technical use of = ' ®'="timentalization and | 
biblical as they are rh, I " 'breat are as an- 

There are L 1„ * Hellenistic, 

of suicide or intention^ors " Hellenistic literature ^ 

that it is unnecessflrv t because of desperate love i 

Nor L thk thr7 '"dividual examples here. \ 

different purposes^ the'^ Heh frequently and for what I 

motif of thr/^^t ■ ^ ™henistic authors make use of the j 

Establish is 

t^e rest t^ the Phaedra Legend, and, for 

uttered in ®^ ^ in which the threat is 

The F si^ation and with a similar intention. 

alternative^Klf* uot expressly put the 

vouth T Obtain for me the favour of the 

pressed wil tn H 

het^etf r f the effect that the nurse finds 

se f confronted with such an alternative. Not plagued by 
moral scruples, she immediately tries to win over the youth, 

”• 496 f.). In the drama of 
Seneca also, Phaedra seems at first firmly resolved to put an 

end to her passion by committing suicide ( 11 . 2co ffX In 
this play the scene between mistress and nurse—probably 
dependent on the first Euripidean jffippo/y/us—hns been 
worked up to a dramatic climax: here Phaedra’s announce¬ 
ment of her intended suicide causes the complete chanee in 
the attitude of the nurse, who, hitherto a fervent advocate 
of decency and the suppression of the evil passion now 
cries to her mistress (1. 269 ) : ContemneJamatnl She orom’ses 
to leave nothing undone that might soften the heart of the 
youth, if only her mistress will abandon the idea. 

The relationship between the T.J. and the pk A 
Legend is clearly in evidence, and in the following ^ 
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still more firmly established (p. 8o). The deviations are 
very naturally explained from the given facts ot the Jewish 
legend to which the Hellenistic apparatus of motifs had to 
adapt itself. For the figure of a nurse is unknown to the 
Jewish legend. In the T.J., as in Josephus, Joseph plays the 
part not only of the opponent, but also of the admonisher 
of his mistress, i.e. he has taken over the part of the nurse as 
confidential adviserd In Episode VII the non-existence of 
the nurse has also this effect, namely, that the Egyptian 
■woman does not announce her suicidal intention to the 
nurse, an announcement which might easily be understood 
as a threat or compulsion,- but herself puts the alternative 
before the youth: Do as I will, or I shall kill myself! The 
barefacedness of the demand is in noticeable contrast 
to the drama of Seneca, where it is left to the nurse to 
draw all inferences, and where it is intentionally left in 
oubt whether Phaedra is seriously resolved to commit 
suicide, or only wants to extort the assistance of the nurse 
y the threat of it. But the same open and barefaced language 
^be Arsace episode of Heliodorus (VIL 10), 
T strongly dependent on the tradition of the Phaedra 
gend. Arsace implores her old nurse Cybele to use every 
cans to win oyer the youth—‘if you want your foster-child 

survive , for it is impossible for me to go on living unless 
i possess him.’ ^ 

of however, altogether foreign to the tradition 

Bhaedra Legend that Phaedra herself should hint to 
ippolytus of her suicidal thoughts, naturally with the 
ention ^ereby to make him more responsive to her 
Vances. Thus she writes to him in a poem of Vincentius: 
urn i}olo,dumnolo,dumvincorscriborepugno^ I Suspenses collo 
ipueos rogatura resolvi.^ Though this poem is of much later 
uate It IS indubitably based on older models. 

It IS a peculiar coincidence that the story of Stratonice 
and Lombabus should contain the closest parallel to the 
suicidal threat of the Egyptian woman; peculiar because 
trus tale and cult-legend, originating from Hellenistic 
Syria, has been transformed under similar conditions to 

* See Braun, op. cit,, p. 87. 

* Antholo^ia Uiina, el A. Ricse, I. i, No. 279, 11 . 19-20. 
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the Jewish Potiphar Stn u- 

bouring Palestin^ 'ru which develoned ; l 
well as of the Palestin''" development of the 

^tratonice threatens Combabuf i„ c ° i^ 

(pseudo-Lucian, De Syria 

- ipydaaaea., 7 

If, however th#» t ° Aoyop e^T^ve . . . 

uttered in the T T and th r° H r" suicidal threat 

should not be obvious to 

niitted that it ;« o + • n t/?, least be ad- 

characteristir na Hellenistic narrative moHf, Two 

sufficient to ssages from Hellenistic fiction should be 
tW th^ lo this. In Charito I. 4.2, it is said 

valiiciKl#^ itiaiden only because he made her 

if b Presents, and declared that he would hang himself 
It he^could not obtain the object of his passion (. . . to. 

J^yeiv aTray^cOa. rvx<hv 4 mdvf,las\ In the StO^ 
o inia^s and Chariclea, the maid reports to the youth 
again and again the tears and sleepless nights of her mistress 
and the danger that she might finally hang herself because 
ot hopeless passion (. . . «ai r^Ao? iavT-})u ^ m 

V7TO rev ^P<OTO, . . .), tales which do not fail to have effect 
on the guileless youth.i 

The Egyptian woman does not threaten suicide iu 
general terms; on the contrary, she specifies in what manner 
she will put an end to her life. Unfortunately, in this passage 
the MSS. are once again at variance. According to the 
majority of the manuscripts, the woman is going to choose 
between strangling herself and leaping over a precipice; 
according to the rest, she also considers throwing herself 
into a well ^ayxopai ^ eis (jypiap ^ els Kprjpvoy ipavr^v ptTrrcu). 

It is a critical principle of long standing to give a prion 
particular credence to the lectio difficiiior^ and ety Kprjpvov 
is such a ‘difficult reading.’ According to the usual Greek 
idiom, we should rather expect ciTro or Kara Kpr^uvov.^ 
Therefore Kpr^pvos cannot be interpreted here as a slope or 
rock from or over which, but must be read as an abyss into 

‘ Lucian, Toxaris, XIV. Cf. Partheoiu*, V.j Joj. Ant. XII £,09 
» Cf. Mark V. 13} Luke viii. ' *• 
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which some one throws himself. It is remarkable, and proves 
the quality of the reading et? Kpripvov, that in two other 
passages (so far as I can see, the word does not occur else¬ 
where in the TT.) the translator uses Kpr^pvas in the sense of 
abyss, a place into which some one is thrown or throws 
himself, as the Egyptian woman in the T.J. wishes to throw 
herself ei? Kprjpvov. In T. Reub. 2.9, it is written: . . ., /cal 

airrq (=dyvoia) tov vecoT€pov d8T]y€t d/oTrep Tv<f>\6v iiri ^odpov /cat 
w? KTTjvos ini Kp-qpvov, Here Kp. in the so-called parallel- 
ismus membrorum is nearly synonymous with ^d^poj, ‘pit’. 
In T. Jud. 2.4, we meet els tov /cp. : tt 7V dp/cov Xa^ojv dno 
ToC TToSoy (XTrAijaa eiy TOi' Kp-qpvov, koI uwerpl^jj. In the LXX. 
we find /cp. only once, and that is in 2 Chron. xxv. 12: 

. . . etjjepov avTovs im to aKpou tov Kpr]pvov /cat KaTeKp-jpvi^ov 
auTous aTTo toO d/epou toO Kprjpvov . . . Here vbo, ‘rock,’ 
has been translated by /cp. This, however, cannot be the 
Hebrew word which the translator has rendered /cp., 
because then one would have to expect arro /cp. instead ot 
€iV /cp. We are assisted by ^d 0 po?, a word that in T. Reub. 
IS used parallel with Kp. In the LXX., poOpos is frequently 
the translation of ‘pit,’ as a glance at the Concordance 
of Hatch-Rcdpath shows.^ I shall refrain from any conjec¬ 
ture as to which Hebrew word underlies the /cp.-passages 
in T. Reub. and T. Jud. With regard to our passage in T. 
J., however, in all probability /cp. is here the translation of 
Proof thereof is the occurrence of the alternative 
V f^peap rj els Kp. in some MSS., instead of simply els- 
•<P- When 1 put to Mr. H. Ixiewc the question as to 
which Hebrew word might underlie the alternative ^ els 
4>peap 7) els Kp., he immediately suggested 'iSa, and pointed 
out that Tia, ‘pit’, had frequently been confused with 
‘well.’ Inferring from MSS. evidence and from the afore¬ 
mentioned passages in T, Reub. and 1 . Jud, that /cp. is the 
original reading, we must assume that the version els <f>peap 
is based on a misunderstanding or corruption of ma. The 
alternative ^ els <l>peo.p i) cis Kptjpvov represents, in other 

» In other pass.igcs in the LXX., T'a has been translated by AcIickos (i Sam. xiii. 6, 
we find p 60 pot .and AdxKo; in juxtaposition). The pit, too, into which the brethren 
throw Joseph is called AdKteos (Genesis xxxvii. lo, ii, 24, 28 f.J, The word seems to 
have become typical of the Joseph storyj for the translator of the TT. uses Aatfror 
only in conaeciion with Joseph, cf. the index in Charles' edition of the Ttstaments. 
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words, a later compromise between the erroneous trans- I 
lation <j)piap’ and the correct one Apij/ivoj- -lia. 

The interpretation of the matter again reveals close con¬ 
nections between the T J. and the tradition of the Phaedra 
Legend. The Egyptian woman seeks to impress Joseph by 
de^ribing the means of suicide between which she will 
possibly make her choice. Phaedra, in Seneca’s drama, is 
cruel enough to discuss before the anxious nurse the 
fati genus ( 11 . 259 f.): ‘With the noose shal I end 
fall ipon the sword.? or shall I leap headlong from M 
citadel?’ Besides suicide by the sword, Phaedra as we se 
thinks of self-strangulation (which is actually Phaeta 
mode of death in the Eunpidean drama) “'jd of g 

into the abyss .“"f^^VtvV^'The’sanie series of 

ated here by the Athenian locality). .y ^ 

suicidal possibilities is to be found in ^Pylems, M 
a passage which seems to be dependent on Seneca^ 
unhappy maiden, forcibly separated from her 
bursts into the despairing words: Alas I n . to kill 
undone, now I am out of all hope. O, j throw 

me or a halter to hang rne or a precipice that 1 
me down therefrom.’ The Danraencte ^^d tra- 

episodes in Heliodorus’ novel, which are both m 
dhion of the Phaedra Legend, into the 

connection. Daemenete commits suicide by le^.P‘e| ‘ the 
abyss, into the ‘pit’, which here again is "Ltiv 

Athenian localitf (I. r?): ‘So when she came to the 
^Bpov) in the Academy (you know the P'^“) ,oes, 

£ hi; .r~ Th,«.n.. h„ h». 

Thoug^in our^viJwVhe well does not belong to the 

A nougn -worth while to dwell on 

brlflv Wrare of the opinion that the erroneous reading «V 
^ ' has been favoured by the fact that suicide or death m a 
tell was a familiar feature in Hellenistic fiction. In the 
Tnagyrasius story, handed down by Suidas, which is of the 
type of the Phaedra legend, the slanderous woman throws 

1 Cf. Aristophanes, Frogs, U. 129 
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herself into ^" the tale of whUe she 

wi/h the warning that 'f ^,1 iU-treat her ^ht'dren 

the concubine of her hu^band^ Astetho the 

(n fV ‘Remember that if , ... children, 

^cln'c^ubine of thy husband, r-al, wiH be^ I, 

and thou wilt destroy thy only a threat 

a similar situation ^thoug _nurse in Euripides 

of suicide but its actual mistress the future 

predicts impressively to her 1 11. 304 ff-)* 

sad destiny of her ^rderlThan is the sea— 

‘Howbeit know thou ^then ^ y share 

thy death shall but betmylThy > chariot-queen, the 

their father’s halls—jNo, by 

bastard-minded,-well thou 

In both cases it is a question o g^ard Hippolytus 

the difference that the mother of the as 

represents a distinct rnytho\og.c^\ 

she is simply called without speci e na -purg figure 

while the Bible knows nothing of Astetho This figure, 

with the warning in which she p ays a p * , ’ 

probability, passid over from the parallel Gre<=k to 

Jewish s^ere of fiction. Perhaps even This 

might be explained as a corruption of Amazon, i his, 

naturally, is no more than mere conjecture. 

It muU also be noted that the stepmother or stepchild 
motif is not to be found in other biblical or apocrypha 
writings. On the other hand, it forms part of the traditional 

I See N-iuck, Tragicorum Grafcorum Fragmenta, 2nd cd., 1889, p. 621. 

» Thc^hrSogyUbS^^^ ’cvii' 

TO uyriiU<Jvvov, cf. Esther, ix. 28; Job, xviu. iji P*- 7 , JCXXUl. ^xx-xiv.; ty, cvni. 

feix ) IX-—4 dvr^itiAos, cf- p. 83, note 2. 

^ * Cf. II. 313 ff., 421 ff. See also Alcestts, 11 . 304-310. 

^ » In Seneca she is called Antiope 1 . 227). 

Other r^*‘ ’’fe ‘Aat$oj. 
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Stock of Greek literature.^ A brief sociological explanation 
of this state of things may be attempted in passing. While 
from the earliest times the Greek and Roman family was 
based on monogamy, polygamy is the general custom in 
ancient Israel and Judah, and even in Rabbinical times was 
not completely discarded: only the hsTem of R. Gershom 
(tenth-eleventh century) legally put an end to polygamy. 
But it is in the family built on a monogamous basis that the 
relationship between stepmother and stepchild so easily 
assumes the painful features of animosity with “ 

familiar in daily life and also in world literature. 
means centralization of family life under t c ru 
parental couple. For the stepchild this 
Objection to the stepmother or mistress of 
sufferings of the stepchild are in other words a 

of the monarchic position j ^ ‘ means 

monogamic family. On the other hand, ,fe. 

decentralization of family life, father of the 

guarded by the great power and -thority of he faff e ^ 

Family. The more women, the the more 

of actmn and power of the individual paster 

concentrated Ld comprehensive the his 

of the house. At his death his author Y P ^ ^on- 
eldest son. While all the children, .*‘’“^°Gebarrei 

cubine, have a right to inheritance, clash 

from it. In such a famdy systeni the that the 

wer^of nlrange’wom\^n I^he hZcTstZdLg 
Ky above the .^dividual women and th;=^;;^f^;'dre„, « 

watch with speci That the concubine shoulii 

guarding it rom ^ j wife is an impossible 

tyrannize over the -hddre^^^^ ,^„ditions. When Sarah, for 
psumption u husband to cast out his concubine 

H^err and her son Ishmael, she does not do so because she 
^ afraid that Hagar might beat her own son Isaac, or that 

arories of Phineus (Soph. ff.j Died. IV. f*l’ 

Phn>rfpind'#^M ^ 


, , iTERATU re / 

Pco-oRt^NTA •+^r«re* she does it, 

t AbrXr“esSrSarah's _suggest^on^ i^"poAance of 

rHot: f^the^^TeS 

expels Hagar and Ishmael ^ hat both the 

was, therefore, an unusual ^ve , children 

legitimate wives and the concub , protection from the 

of the various Heath and then under 

head of the family. Only after his 5 P„s of the 

exceptional conditions, might it app . . concubine (e.g. 
legitimate wife would cast out the son rhe death of 

the expulsion of Jephthah clearly rrhe concubine, 

the father, Judges xi. i ff.), or that the son of. 
e.g. Abimelech, would murder his legitimate 

S.op„y w„ 

amongst the Jews. With this increase the pos 
wife improved correspondingly, as is attes e ^ 
Rabbinical institution of the Kethubba, that is, the economi 
safeguarding of the wife in case of widowhood or ^'^orce. 
Unfortunately, it cannot be ascertained at "^ka pace 
process of development went on, and in what numeri 
relationship the polygamous and monogamous marriage 
stood to each other at the time of the composition of the 
TT. (second-first century B.C.). But the percentage ot 
polygamous marriages of that period must not e pu oo 
low, considering that Josephus, a witness of a more recent 
period, incidentally states {Ant, XVII, §14)’ For it is an 
ancient custom among us to have several wives at the same 
time.’2 If one should be inclined to assume, even in tace ot 
this evidence, that toward the end of the second century b.c. 
polygamy was exceptional and only a luxury of the > 

> Only in later times does bastard (mamier') become a very offensive term. Thw» 
too, is a consequence of the process in which monogamy became dominant. Cl. S. 
Yiv!iV,%i,Talmu(iitche ArxhaclogteyW., 'f- . u 

» A second wife or .a concubine is apparently referred to m birach, 26.6, 37 ^^ 
dvr/iflAoj, as also in the T.J., is a conventional term and the translation ol rriS 
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this would not really matter so far as our literary problem is > 
concerned. For the subject-matter of fiction often changes 
at a slower rate than the social reality; the ‘stepmother’ ( 
might long have become a social phenomenon before she j 

made her entry into literature.^ .... 

In the passage under discussion, which is unique m | 
biblical and apocryphal literature, Joseph uses the bogey i 
of a wicked stepmother to frighten the Egypt^" , 

does not speak, however, of a wife whom Po* P^ar “dd , 
marry after her suicide, but of Astheto, the con j 

can sL that the unfamiliar figure of the I 

transplanted into the polygamous family [„ 

which it does not really belong (cf. Sarah a ag 
leneca, on the other hand, Phaedra describes^herselt , 
noverca,^ a conception of the relations p j 

legitimate wife and joffo^ “/^”°T,eioved by Greek 
drama: the stepmother 7 ""/ . pwdra Legend- [ 

Roman writers had thus also m^ded th y.]. 

We have yet to consider one difference « oncubine, , 
and the Phaedra Legend It is not son of the 
but the concubine herself from whom J P / 

Euripidean nurse, fears the danger reasiU 

children of the suicide. This small adjus there 

understood if we consider that for the Jewish narr 
was no reason to introduce quite unnecessarily t 
concubine, as Joseph has taken over the part of 
Hippolytus: the concubine herself is for the na 
only possible future torturer of the place 

between stepmother and stepchild has thus taken t ^ P 
of the oppositmn between and 

Phaedra Legend. According to Pausanias (I. 22,2), ThesC^^ 

i to Troezen because he fears a confl^ , 

sends y Phaedra’s children. In Ovid’s HeroiM 

PwTra U so devoid of scruples that she incites the ' 

against Theseus by the reference to his ‘brothers 

\h storfof a stepmother is to l>e found in M. Caster, 7 V;r /-xcmp/ci 
'A Jewish story A married a bad woman Jealous of her steP 

Rabbis, 1924. ^„"/tf,e^?a8hcr-man to lake the girl away and kdl ^old 

daughter, she paid the w _ _ 


, L. r^aid the washer-man “"‘V '■'h 

Ovid, HeroilJ. IV. 140; Propert. if. x. 5^ y.-r'^ / 


RE 

„ , „ . c O - o.... -J lly OJ. 

VoXTS S t" “‘f r: 

Z\ons of Phaedra (U. ^ ^^^Xothers, and so deserwe 
he says, ‘will I care for my widowed, and myself 

of thee that thou ./place ’ This over-emphasis on 

will fill for thee my I ^attitude of Hippolytus is best 

the affectionate and tmse/sh . version, 

understood in contrast t , jilrn and Phaedra s 

which there was enmity 

children. . j»T-cfiinds the motive which 

The Egyptian woman ^'iX^TcoXit suicide. She 
prompts Joseph to warn certain that you 

^ries Ut to him: ‘You love to this, points 

will satisfy my desire. Joseph, ^ become its slave, 

the moral: if one fall a prey to a desire ^ 

he will turn even the This fine psycholo- 

Inducement towards that evil e .* _p_ypbal literature, 
gical analysis is unique in biblical These 

We find similar reflections chiefly jove and the 

abound in general maxims on t ^ - slaves. Above 

mental condition of those who have /at m>^n, particu- 

alt, they stress again and -g-"/^/l/Tonly too'readily 
larly when in love, believes and expect / 

that which he longs for. Kr/»asts and leffs to 

VIII. The woman bares her ,„|had 

break down Joseph s , g ^ ,he Lord saved 

adorned herself with seductive charm. But tne x- 

in/tSd: a'nf p/'ov^es^Tn the'inability of the author to 

^ ^ 1 __ .urMtlrl nl«o not have waned till the end_of the 
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not occur in the Greek Romance as drastically as in the T.J., 
for decency is one of its foremost laws. We meet this moiij 
only on one occasion, and that is in Xenophon of Ephesus, ^ 
I. 3.2: with loud voice and partial uncovering of her body, f 
Anthea seeks to attract the attention of Habrocomes.^ It is , 
an act of desperate love, bordering on vulgarity. While 
decent and harmless in comparison with T.J. 9.5, it is very 
offensive if compared to the usual propriety of the heroine j 
of a Greek novel. The extent of prudery in this respect is 
best shown in Heliodorus, X. 15* Chariclea must prove 
her royal descent by a birthmark Sisimithres asks er 0 | 

bare her arm. It is very significant that he thinks nt to a ■ 
otiSev anpenes yvfAvovpLevov to <j>vvTWV /cat yjvovs 
This embarrassing consciousness of the veiling or nu j 
is as typically Oriental as the lascivious display 0 n 
it is well known that not only the temple prosti u 
honour of Ishtar-Astarte, but also monastic institut 
originated in the Orient. Crude exhibition of nu | f 
very strict concealment, lasciviousness and asceticis 5 
two extremes in the attitude of of 

The Greek author, being bound by the establishe 
style, was prevented from introducing into a roman 
obscene episode like T.J. 9.5.* ^ 

It is a commonplace of Hellenistic-Oriental liter 
that the woman adorns herself lavishly to seduce a yo^ 
Examples are superfluous in this case. We wish 
recall that, according to Talmud B. Yoma 35 b, the Eg/r 

» Compare also the peculiar situation in Ach. T,it. IV. 9.2. The 
Longus, because of its pastoral character, holds a special position. Especially in 
bathing scenes of this romance the psychological situation is rendered more 
cately: the maiden, still inexperienced in love, naively admires and caresses u* 
beautiful body of her fellow-shepherd, Daphnis- 

* Works of a different literary grarr, e.g., the mimes of Herondas, are character¬ 
ized bv extreme coarseness and obscenity of language and action. V\e may also 
assume that the older n<yv^!Ja was less prudish and less moral than the later 
romance in general, with the exception in some degree of Achilles Tatius. For 
instance, the fact that a man spies on a woman while she bathes is an old theme of tb* 
nwella, the use of which in the roman« of l^ter times bongus occupies an excep' 


orders that she be locked into a bcdchamter with the unwiJJmg youth and succes*' 
fully employs ‘woAM iitayofy^ (Parthcnius, XVIII, see pp. 9^ f Philo Dt 

Virt. f- 

* I'his feature has also been taken over by Christian hagiography, .-e in 

iViener Studien, XVII , 1895, pp. 2571 » 7 * f-» ^ m 




tian woman change P ■ in the remainder 

arc few facts worthy of not.ee mt 

“Jl^Lph L“'not only of calumny. 

J..eph and inform. 

desire (9.1). Tbus Cybcle, whether his 

qucntly visits Theagenes in made him more amen- 

imprisonment and castigations have maOe n 

able (HcUod. Vlll. 6). fr/.nvientlv comes at night 

The Egyptian woman unfortunate Melite 

to see Joseph.® The same is nromises the obdurate 

in the novel of Achilles Tatms. P his beloved, 

Clitopbon escape, freedom and re-uni 06.10 f.)- CHto- 
if he will but once give in to * other heroes in 

phon is less adamant than Joseph an „-o.ut to prisons 

Greek romances. Visits by women a .^13 
occur also in the apocryphal Acts o ^ ® now to 

Having analysed the individual epis , 
consider the sequence as a whole. , „ Ugre and ends 

It is a sequence which A,* also be longer, 

there. It might be shorter, but it mig ^ 
Introductory%hrases, such as ' ..oaa..., 

■noAiv eV cTtpoj \ which, in a most 

are characteristic of the author s ty 

primitive manner, joins episode ^P^ ^ where one 

to effect only external transitions one, the 

episode links up more closely wit p. ?8). 

connecting threads are still ^ ^ of which the 

The episodical narrative style of the Bible m 

storyoftheTenPla|ues^sagoodexamp^J 

:r,^::nce"rrnot on17-thoL cohesion, but in parts qu.te 
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illogically a,Hi arbitrarily arr'algll" \'hr i ’'r'"'"" 
the woman pursnes the youth wiih 1! I' ^M''sodc II 
w.lhout his aca-iag through her sultterfuge 

atU i l .pibode 1 , IS quite incomprehensible aiul out of place’ 

Ihc misconception ot the youth is only possible at the 
beginning ot the seduction story. In such m:iiiiuT do wc 
read it, not only in lleliodorus’ Demaenetc story (1,9), but 
also in Firdausi’s 2 itssit/ and Suleika.'^ Firdausi displays the 
psychologically delicate trait that at first Suleika really docs 
feel mother-love for the boy Yussuf, which develops into 

\ • 1 *i_ 1_ ___ In nr/'n(^ral. 
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' do WC 

.9), but 
lays the 
■lly docs 


posed of several episodes of seduction 

logical sequence, ot which there is materials 

T F In the latter we are confronted , As may 

which have been sketchily deficiencies emerged, 

ahen’the ulion narrate ma,c™l --1--^^ .„hich » 
Another example ot the innc is contained 

fr"« from the adoption ot an ahem subject .s . 

Tevtdsh story about “mest^ot the^* 

the Christian apocr>pi. ,„acted 

the history 

:l;e;:Sn^aetein her 

!‘f gteY‘Genesis has a,. 

f he Potiphar Stor> o‘ development . 

of a net-e/An At th ^his® bibiicai Jj elements » 

sented by *e T'Jj’, „ot bf uhjnc^, 

sufficient to “ Apulcius, etc^t «" infl“«";^ei%nth «ntury A 

sutnc iJeliodorus, • r appears u in in the East long uc 

hoo^ A rtbic text, du p ^phar ed. A- 

. R La^ W.,XLV*" 

T,< version ^ ^kovc, ct- ^ 
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Pom-uiCC have gained a hold just where ihc hihlical story 
. nr ictcristiciilly discloses the marks of -a >>ovc//a- for averse 
to all repetitions, like every true novella, C.enesis xxxix. lo, 

l:r:!as'..nly very summarily »;-;;i;'»^ 

s;;';;';:!'’tile a’a ''S’'z.ra "!;;&» .tic;..., 

iuit only in the subject-matter but also 

from its Itibllcal l.asis, the ».«//«, 'b'' *" ! ' ha's 

different has come into Iteutgt a " 

much in common with what we ca * of principle, 

'rhis development is lliipot an contention that 

because it disproves in practice J- ,■ • Py such a deep 
romance and novella arc categoue -i novella. 

gulf that no romance could eve opposed by O. 

This dogma has »lm“dy ingMy ^ JE. Pery-' 
Schissel V. FIcscheiiberg, b- the very plausible 

Perry, particularly, has were 

fheom. that many of the earlier ommwes y,,/..,, 

enlargements and f borat.on e|.n extraordtnm f 

It is, however, unt”™""! nrtrhe.oric .1 stage ot^j 
little material left from «>>« I’m instance, there ts go 

meet of the GrecbmXtdtolie Romance « both 

reason to assume ^ 3 but of the '^^er we P 

on the Parthenope Igend,^ not much 

only a few The position is 

scanty bits of papyr • ^ stages ot d P .,^here wc 

better, with regard PJii,,hoe „yesent the same 

Ninus, Chione,^ ^"tle texts which 
lack really comp j-gnt phases o ancient su J 

subject-many m d.^ StorJ ta ^/"o/ “rSa ot;£ 

' P- ’ • in Zi^oternt^nn 

PP'. 13 / no« ^9- ,, note 39- ^ ' „V., pp- -3' 

PP- „ „n.S3<f.R-tenb“0,^ 
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HISTOkY AND BOMa*C« 

if ^.mprch^nsiblc only on the VrAtkground <if popuW 
HencnistioOricntal romances; finally, in the /IntZ i 
oi Josephus, a masterpiece of rhetorical technique which i 
imitates the style of the rhetorical f/rcelc romance down t<> 
the smallest detail,* The three versions <A the Potiphar 
.Story thus reflect in unique fashion the general trend tA 
development: from the novella or legend, Vjy way of the 
pr^pular Tomance,* to the rhetorical romance. 

With regard to the date of the emergence of the Greelc 
rrrmance, it is drntbtful wh/^thcr one can draw any con¬ 
clusion r/Tcrring to this problem from the analysed part of 
the T.J, The individual motifs might have found their way 
into the P</tiphar Strjry equally well from novels as from 
novelk, or cycles of novelle. Hut was there at that time a w* 
of novel at all in which the love-affairs of the hero pl^“* 
prominent part? 'I'hat is the decisive question. The Nmi* 
Komance, in which the erotic element is already strqngv 
developed, could be regarded as evidence thereof. 
ated most prol>ably in the first century n.c,, while for g 
reasems the 'I 'l'. have been dated at the end of 
century n.c. It will be evident—provided always tna 
chronology is correct—that there is no great . 

between the T.J. and the Ninus Romance. It is, 
quite possible that novels of a stronger erotic trend exi 
already in the second century ii.c. He that as it may, it is 
importance to establish the fact that in a relatively ca y 
Jewish document a large number of motifs have been inco 
norated, which in Greek and Roman novels are only to o 
found at a much later date. The T.J. is, therefore, an extra' 
ordinarily valuable witness for the existence of a whole pros 
literature of novelistic character which has been lost to us. 
is perhaps, the oldest novelistic and erotic document oI 
lareer proportions that has been handed down to us from 
the^Hellenistlc-Oriental narrative literature. 

The classical scholar, who is generally concerned With 
Greek and Latin texts, easily runs the risk of forgetting thm 
the nations of the Hellenistic East never ceased to spe*!; 
their own languages® and to lead a national life concomitant 

a. K^Hollt .90s, pp. .40 ff. 
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.^ith the universal f/reek culture. How did HeUenitm affect 
the more or le** impmegnable nation* of the C>nent. An , 
in turn, hrrw did these react? VVe may only hope V, attain a 
m<;rc comtirehenvivc graap of the phenomenon of H«llcm»m 
when our view cmlmaccs simultancr/usly itt antifKXlc», 
namely, the various national entities. It i% an un ortunate 
vale t/f things however, that we know little or nr/thin^g or r e 
thought ana traditions of the Oriental nations. Ihcir ips 
are afror^t silent, and because of this silent we hear all the 
more clearly the voice of Judaism. Jewish literature has 
been preserved to a fair extent, partly in translations, and 
K^rtly in the Hebrew or Aramaic originals of the later 
|K)rtions rT the O.T. and of the older Rabbinical tradition. 

1 his offers singularly valuable material for research into the 
question of the clash between Hellenism and the various 
national entities, 

"I he resistance of the best among the Jewish people 
against Antiochus Kpiphancs’ policy of I fcllcni7.ation, and 
their victorious war of liberation under the Maccabees, arc 
^ell-known. 'I'he anti-Greek exclusiveness of the Pharis«s, 
who were the intellectual leaders of Palestinian Jewry, has 
also been sufficiently described. It is, however, considerably 
less known and appreciated that the language in which t e 
anti-Cireek Pharisaism immortalixed itself, the languag^^ 
of the Mishna^ and kindred literature, displays such an 
abundance of Greek words as to show that the ^Icstmian 
Jew was on exceedingly intimate terms with the Hellenistic 
universal culture which surrounded him. One cari even ta e 
for granted that a knowledge of Greek among the Jews o 
Palestine was wide-spread.® Nothing would be more erro¬ 
neous than to identify the upholding of Jewish individuality 
with complete isolation from the Hellenistic world. 

That we can hardly adopt such a _ 

clearly from the literary document analysed by us, w * 
as must always be remembered—was taken rom a 
tinian work, originally written in Hebrew. The facts ^ 

' Cf. P. Fichlg, Da» Griechisch der Mischnn, in Zeitschnft fUr le n 
liche H'issenscheft, IX., 1908, pP- ^97^ , 

>Cf. A. E. Silvcntonc, A<,u,h OnMos, ‘ 93 *. U' Knox % chapter 

, ‘See FrcudciUhal, op. ctt., pp. 67 ff., ?,r.F T>.. n ,0^7 edited by H. 

•Pharisaism and Hellenism, m Judaism ami ChnsUamty, 11., i957> J 

Loewe, pp. 61—III. 
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psychology of a Greek novel episode, from which all 
^ecihc Jewish features are removed, in the T.J., the older ' 
Hebrew document belonging to Palestinian Judaism, the I 
Jewish character has been preserved, in spite of all alien 
subject-matter. While the paraphrase of Josephus is an i 
excellent example of the extreme Helleniz-ation of a biblical 
tale, the story as retold in the T.J. bears witness to another 
\ method and degree of Hellenistic influence which applies 
only to the subject-matter, but not to style, ethics, or 
[spiritual content. 

Moreover, what has been made apparent by the para¬ 
phrase of Josephus (namely, that the rich Hellenistic 
tradition of Phaedra and Hippolytus and similar figures 
strongly influenced the briefly-related biblical Potiphw 
Storyy is confirmed by the TJ. But it also forces us to the 
conclusion that this elaboration was not originally the wor 
of comparatively highly-cultured literati of the type 
Josephus, but must be traced back to popular narrators ot 
Hebrew or Aramaic Haggadoth; for the TT. belong to the 
genre of popular didactic literature. To Josephus tel 
primarily the task of making a selection in consonance With 
the taste of Hellenistic culture from the wealth of aCCU' 
mulated themes, and of constructing the action dramatically) 
according to the rules of rhetorical technique. 

It would be erroneous, however, to regard Josephus as^ 
continuator or artistic perfector of Haggadic traditions* 
While he remodels the biblical and Haggadic subject® 
as he retells them, he deprives them of their original in' 
dividuality. He is thus the antithesis of a Haggadoth 
narrator, with whom he merely shares the subject-matter* 
We are confronted with two different historically-con' 
ditioned types of narrators, of which in late Jewish antiquity 

< See Braun, op. (it., pp. *3 ff 
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that of the Haegadoth narrator was destined to suiw^e that 
of the assimilated writer, such as Josephus The difference 
between them can be briefly outlined as follows : Josephus 
Hellenizes biblical and Haggadic talcs, so that they ^come 
something completely new and different, while the Hagga¬ 
doth narrator Judaizes alien elements, as the material of the 
Phaedra tradition, adopted in the T,J., shows so well. ^ 
Pausanias once remarks: ‘Everybody, even a foreigner 
(oari? who has learnt the Greek tongue, knows 

about the love of Phaedra and the wickedness the nurse dared 
commit to serve her.*' This can only mean that the Phaedra 
Hgend was so well-known throughout the Hellenistic 
world that to get acquainted with it a ‘barbarian’ required 
no familiarity with Greek literature; knowledge of the Greek 
language alone was sufficient. No ‘barbarian,’ having 
mastered the Greek tongue, had not heard the story of 
Phaedra. Its great popularity and oral transmission from the 
Greeks to the ‘barbarians’ is in itself highly probable, and 
IS expressly confirmed by the evidence of Pausanias. This 
^ust, of course, be supplemented by the consideration 
that the subject-matter was transmitted to their compa- 
^lots In their own tongue by the ‘ barbarians’ who knew the 
Greek language, and so after certain transformations it 
became a part of their own national traditions. In this way, 
we may infer, it came to Syria and to the Jews in Palestine. 
That Hippolytus and similar heroes could not keep their 
place beside Joseph can well be understood: the Potiphar 
Story absorbed the abundantly developed alien subject- 
matter. 

The question as to whether this absorption took place 
gradually, or whether one individual Jewish narrator, 
necessarily very familiar with the current Hellenistic novel 
production, introduced the new versions into the Potiphar 
Story, can be answered only conjecturally. The former 
alternative is the more probable if one agrees with the 
following reasoning: the contradictions and the lack of 
coherence between the various episodes in the T.J. are not 
sufficiently explained by literary inexperience, but are better 
accounted for as survivals from the gradual process of 

‘ I. 2 S.I. Cf. Rohde, op. eit., p. ja, note 4 . 
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literary probl^rr, which is that surely at som7e“ve.ff"'' 

Haggadic versions of the Potiphar Itory vZ 

hihliril° /f "t^ans the conversion of the 

\s he “ T° ®'"tost to novel length. 

As the literary framework for it, one can imagine eithfr a 

niore. extensive Joseph Romance, or a Haggadic paraphrase 
ot the Genesis. However this may be, there can be no 
oubt that the author of the T.J., the pious preacher, for 
\^hom the chief importance of the story lies in its didactic 
aspect, never created such a novelistic Haggadic cycle, but 
simply adopted and modelled it for his literary purpose. 
He worked on material already collected and, however 
primitively, already formed. It seems that in the selection 
and arrangement of the individual episodes from his 
source, he must have worked with equal inapti¬ 
tude and traditionalism, and we may assume that his re¬ 
daction increased still further the contradictions of his 


source. 

Though the cycle in the T.J. is the richest ancient 
collection of narrative moei/s of the Potiphar Story, it can 
easily be shown that it is still only a selection from an even 
greater wealth. Thus it lacks the detail of the feast so closely 
connected with the Phaedra Legend and some of its variants, 
which is well known to occur constantly in Hellenistic 
poetry and fiction. We find it in Josephus* paraphrase 
II, §45), and in Midrashic and Talmudic versions of the 
Potiphar Story.' Doubtless, it had long been incorporate^! 
into the Haggadic store of the Potiphar Story. The following 
case is also instructive: in a Milesian story' of the type of the 
Phaedra Legend, which has been handed down to us by 
Parthenius (XVIII), and originates from Theophrastus, 
read that Neaera orders that she is to be locked into a chaio*’ 
ber with a youth who is adamant to all persuasion. The pi** 
senution of the Potiphar Story in the Book of Tubil^ 
which belongs to the same period as the TT. (about the end 
* Sm Braun, «/. pp. 4^51. 


, . r, ^ ^ rontains a very similar incident^ 

„f ,hc "Remains more intractable and breaks the 

'/'"’'rxSr 8 f.). This detail of the door, which Inter 
door , i g h of the Koran, is missing from 

rrr/: —be ascertained whether the 
anthor^s abbreviated his source,‘ or whether the missmg 
themes were familiar to other versions of the Joseph 
Romance. In any case, the cycle analysed by us may be 
regarded as indicating a still wider Haggadic tradition. 

We may now advance a step: the Potiphar Story is not an 
isolated case within the Jewish literature of 
times; instead, it is only an especially well-developed branch 
of a series of similar narratives. We shall now turn to them 
with the object of demonstrating a uniform stratum of 
Hellenistic-Oriental fiction, ^ . . 

As the cycle of the T.J. brings something like variations 
on the theme of a very summary verse in Genesis (xxxix. 
see pp. 47, 89), so in the tales to be discussed, the Haggadah 
Steps in where the biblical text tends to be laconically brief, 
incomplete, and sketchy. 

The biblical tradition of Reuben’s crime against Bilhah, 
the concubine of his father, has a counterpart in the Phoenix 
story' of the //utJ (IX. 447 ff.). But while the Greek canto 
gives a brief yet connected account of the oufrage and 
damnation of Phoenix, only scanty hints of this painful 
episode have been transmitted to us in Genesis (xxxv. 2 2 
after Gunkel): ‘Now when Israel dwelt in that country, 
Reuben went and lay with Bilhah, his father’s concubine. 
But when Israel heard this . . . .’ That this action cost 
Reuben the loss of his rights as the firstborn iollo^vs only from 
a casual reference in the ‘Blessing of Jacob (Genesis xxxix. 
3 f.)* Later narrators tended to build up a connected 
Reuben-Bilhah story, which they enriched by 
certain novelistic features.® In the Book of Jubilees (XXXill. 

» In T. Reub. 4.9, we read that the Egyptian woman 
p. 62). In T.J.. on the other hand, they are not even mennoned. The magin^ 
in T.^ Reub. are therefore a suniral of a richer tradition. At the same ume, we note 
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literature Reuben is vindiated: be has merely duortlereci Bunan s oe«, ancx 
of anger at the neglect of h« mother. This 15 the same moUW as is found la the 
Homeric Phoenix story. Compare also the Phineus story (Diod. IV. 4J.4;- 


as well as in the T. 

Reuben falls in love with BilhaK wV. u that V 

'n a hidden spot. Though tSoor nA ! 

belong approximatelv to A ^ ^b-'^es and the TT 

bable^thrt' the So y V P- 

stage of developntAt Th^tlloZrrS thAner' 

differences and indications. In the Book of Tnhll 
sintply stated: -and he loved her?b Vi: 

put in a much more complicated manner: 'For my mind 

'"i woman’s nakedness, suffered me 

not to sleep until I had wrought the abominable thins.' ( 
i his aspect of the latter version is concerned with the \ 
phenomenon of psychological compulsion under which a ] 
human being becomes a sinner, and, as the compulsion is | 
evoked by the sight of female nakedness, this is already here j 
deemed to be as much of a sinful influence as in any later J 
monastic legend. Furthermore, in the T. Reub. the motif oi | 
seductive nakedness is duplicated: apart from the bathing * 
scene, Reuben beholds Bilhah as she is lying unveiled and | 
drunken in her chamber, which is also a new motif (cf. the 
story of Noahs drunkenness, Genesis ix. 
commits the sin on the innocently sleeping woman (cf. the 
story of Lot’s daughters, Genesis xix. 31 ff,). Finally, the 
following difference should be considered. While in the 
Book of Jubilees Bilhah herself reports to Jacob the misdeed 1 
Reuben, this task in the more complicated version of 
the T.^ Reub., as Bilhah is ignorant of it all, falls to the 
‘revealing angel’ already familiar to us (see p. 57). 

We are interested chiefly in the motif of the bathing 
woman, common to both versions. The best proof of 
popularity is the fact that it is also found amongst the , 
novelistic enlargements in the Theodotion text of the f 
Susanna Legend. In contrast to the older Scptuaglnt version, | 
in which the two elders approach Susanna, who is walking I 
in her garden, and try to violate her, the situation in the j 
more recent version has been so rearranged that they spy ! 
upon her, while she is bathing in the deserted park.^ The ' 
motf also occurs in the Christian apocryphal literature Thus j 
we read in a Coptic Act 0/ Peter: ‘And an exceeding rich ’ 
man, by name Ptolemaeus, when he had seen the maiden I 
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with her mother bathing, sent unto her to take her to wife.’^ 
In the Shepherd of Hermat, it is said at the very beginning 
(I. ‘He who brought me up sold me to a certain 

Rhoda at Rome. After many years I made her acquaintance 
again, and began to love her as a sister. After some time I 
saw her bathing in the river Tiber, and gave her my hand 
and helped her out of the river. When I saw her beauty I 
reflected in my heart and said: “I should be happy if I had 
a wife of such beauty and character.” This was my only 
thought, and no other, no, not one.’ M. Dibelius has dis¬ 
cussed this introductory part in his excellent commentary 
on the book.^ Most probably the author of the Shepherd 
adopted a Greek novelistic theme which he succeeded in 
reshaping in the Christian spirit, but not without inconsis¬ 
tencies in fitting it into the general situation of his narrative. 
The motif of the bathing v/oman is to be found not only in 
Jewish, but also in Hellenistic literature,^ In this case an 
originally Oriental narrative motif has possibly wandered 
Westwards. It is an obviously novelistic feature in the story 
of David and Bathsheba, when it is related in i Sam. xi. 2 
that one evening the king saw from the roof of his palace 
a very beautiful woman bathing. It is interesting also that 
in an Egyptian love song (New Kingdom) the maiden sings: 
My brother, it is pleasant to go the (pond) in order to bathe 
me in thy presence, that I may let thee see my beauty in 
my tunic of finest royal linen, when it is wet. . . 

Another novelistic creation, indubitably dating back to 
the pre-Christian era, is the tale of Moses and Tharbis, 
related in the Antiquities of Josephus (II, §§252—3). This 
story is based upon the rather obscure biblical reference, 
Numbers xii. 1, where the Cushite or Ethiopian (LXX.) 
wife of Moses is mentioned. H. Grossmann is, perhaps, 
right when he assumes that the Cushite is none other than 
the Midianite Zipporah who is insulted by Aaron and 
Miriam as being a ‘negress.’® The identity of Zipporah 

’ M. R. James, The Apocryphal Aru, Testament^ 1924, p- 30*. E- Henneckc, 
Ntutestamenibchc Apohryphen, 1904, p. 392. 

• Der lih t dcs Hernias, 1923, pp. 427 ft'. 

® Sec Dibelius, op. cit., p. 430. R. Reinenstein, Das Marchen 'von Amor und 
Psyche, 1912, pp. 29 f. 

‘Quoted from Kcrdayi, op, cit., p. 225. 

* Die Anfiirge Israels, 1922, p. 96. 
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antiquity. Philo, in the Life of Moses \s ^ 

on this point; in^ another writing he givfs an alllgorid 
interpretation to AiOioTnaaa (Le?. Allc?. II &67'l On thf 
Other hand, the Palestinian Targum is positively against the 
view that the Cushite should be identified with Moses’ 
wite Z,ipporah ,3 The same view is already the basis of our 
^ory in which the ‘Cushite’ appears as an individual, areal 
Cushite-Ethiopian woman named Tharbis. When and on 
what occasion did Moses take an Ethiopian woman as his 
wife? It is this ‘gap’ in the biblical account which has been 
filled in novelistic manner by the Tharbis story. 

Moses, so we read, besieges in the course of a victorious 
campaign against the Ethiopians the royal city of Saba, 
practically impregnable by nature and fortification. Fortune 
comes to his aid. Tharbis, the Ethiopian king’s daughter, 
had learnt to admire his gallantry and resourcefulness when 
she saw him discharge his duties as commander during th® 
siege, and she loves him with violent passion. When this 
grows greater and greater, she sends her most trusted slaves 
to him and offers him marriage. Moses agrees on condition 
that the city be surrendered to him. This done, in accordance 
with the agreements made on his oath, Moses marries tn 
Ethiopian princess, of whom thereafter no more is heard. 

P. Wendland has already shown that this tale belongs ton 
series of stories which are modelled on the type of the Gree> 
Scylla Legend: Scylla, Comaetho, Leucophrye, and others, 
out of avarice or love for the hostile commander, betray theij 
native city.* Krappe and Mielentz have since collected and 
dealt with the material of the variants.® It is significant that 

»See Jrwith Eru:., XII^ p- 687- A. Ociger, Urschrift und Uebenetzungen 

i 92 **PP-„ . 

* Thu verse i$ a difficulty auc» 10 modem biblical critics. See, c.g., 11, Bacniscn' 

*rhe Taryums of OnhUt and Jonathan Iten Uz-xzel on the Pentateuch: 

Frarmenti of the JeruiaUm Targum trzmhiletl by J. W. Etheridge, ig6c, p. 377 * 

* Defabellit antiffuit earumque ad ChruUanospropagatione. Prog. Citttiiiigcn, I9*‘- 

^ » krappe in Hheiniuhet Museum, LXXVIIl., 1929, pp, 245 ff Mielenu, arUcU 

‘Tarpeia'in R.£., *nd senet, IV., pp. \ he Antiope ,tory which conforfl^ 
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the only essential feature in which the narrative of Josephus 
deviates from the Gracco-Roman parallels is that the Jewish 
warrior loyally marries the Ethiopian princess according to 
the agreements, instead of in his turn betraying the traitress. 
Furthermore, a glance at the material of the variants shows 
another remarkable fact. We sec that the plot qf the beyila 
Legend is not confined to Moses and Tharbis,^ b^ has 
been also ascribed to Cyrus and Nanis, to litus Tatius 
and Tarpeia, to Brennus and Demonice, That is to say, 
testifying to the uniformity of the narrative material and 
to that of the imagiiration of writers and readers, the same 
story has penetrated in Hellenistic times the traditions of 
the various national heroes. ... 

We shall now consider a question of literary-historical 
import which arises from the fact that the Tharbis episode 
forms a part of the Jewish-Hellenistic Moses romance. 
This ‘romance’, the novelistic development of Moses life in 
Hellenistic times and chiefly in the Egyptian Diaspora, has 
been preserved—apart from Philo’s Vita Mosis in two 
versions, whose close connection by origin is not to be 
doubted. The more recent is that of Josephus, the other or 
Artapanus. Both relate, amongst other matters, the Ethio¬ 
pian campaign of Moses, but only in Josephus does this 
end in the Tharbis story; in Artapanus we hear nothing o 
Moses’ marriage to the Ethiopian princess.* How arc 
explain this divergence of two closely connected accounts, ne 


very closelv to tht Tliarbis story appears to have 

Theseus ^iege in vain the city of Then,,,p 


Theseus bniege in vain the city of Theniisqi'ra on uie .hem fPaus 

Amazon Antiope falls in love with Theseus and surrenders t y 
I- 2-0. „ *_nn 


* According to Targum pseudo-Jonathan (in Ethyjdge 
Moses had.mlrried the que'^n of C«sh-Ethiop.a and at« 


Moses had married the queen of Cush-bthiopia ana i _ , -pharbis storv — 

interpretation of Numl>crs xii. i presupposes a Eevpt to 

the name does not n.atter-which, we must t^ume. M 7 ,SHStstic 

Palestine. The M,drash confor.m in other features XVI., 

Moses tradition, cf. Freudenthal, op.cit., pp. 171 . 1 ’ Egypt. As there was 

pp. 370-1. These features, too, may have originated i in in 

a Palestinian loscph‘romance . s^lso there was a ^ IWlenisiic-Oricntal 

which the biblical, report had ««nt thLarlTS^ 

narrative motifs. It is hard to say to »hat tradition. There it is 

Sefer ha-Tashar, is b^d on 'h.s older ^t.nian Mc^ Ethiopian 


recorded, amongst other things. *"*\ ‘ ^**^ “p rgudenthal, op. cit., p. 172- M* 
queen, ruled over Elbiojia for forty years, P ’ ‘ ' 

- — - 433 a. 
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possiUility must immediately be ruled out, the one which 1 \ 

Uenemam, considers m his valuable article on Mm < 

namely, that Josephus himself has freely added the story’ i 

As reprards llememann’s point that the detailed trealmmt 
ot the I’otiphar Story shows how much such a ‘romance’ 
would correspond to the taste of Josephus, our research on 
this story has clearly proved that here also Joscphvis deitctids 
on^ older legendary products, and that his work has been 
chiefly eoncernctl with the selection and composition of 
given material.''* In other words, it is just the evidence of 
the Potiphar Story which favours the assumption that the 
I harbts story also has been merely taken over, not invented, ' 
by Josephus. However, l leinemann is circumspect enough 
to reckon also with the possibility that the Tharbis story 
originates from a kindred predecessor of Josephus. That this 
predecessor must be pre-Artapanean has already been rightly 
maintained by I. I.evy.’* Was it Artapanus himself, or one of 
the later writers, Alexander Polyhistor or Kuschius, who 
quoted him, who removed the episode of Moses’ Pthiopiaii 
marriage from the Moses romance? In support of I-cvys 
theory that Artapanus himself abbreviated the report lo 
this as in other passages, we should like to adduce 
following considerations.'' It must be our starting point t 
the equivalent of Josephus’ Tharbis story is more or less t 
words in Artapanus 'Xv 64 vtos rov -rroXfiiov (Kuse in > 
Praep. Ev.^ IX. 27, p. 433a). There can be no ^ 
they indicate the abbreviation of a longer report in whic 
Ethiopian marriage of Moses was most probably 
This brevity and vagueness must disappoint every 
who expects concrete facts about the result and conclusi ^ 
of the war. But the preceding report about the camp^|5 
itself is just as disappointing. Though the war, according 
to Artapanus, is supposed to have lasted ten years, n 
account of the military action is far poorer and less inform* j 
tivc than the Josephus version. To Artapanus, events 
cultural and ritual interest, viz. the foundation of 

XVI., p. 374. 

2 See p. 92. 

, 1907. pp. J02 ff., 210 . , 

M am in disagreement with S Rappaport. ylga^M und Exegfse bei 

josephui, 1930, p. 117, note 142. I itc same applies to his viewsexprised on PP- 
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to the part played by the birds m a military stratagem of 
Moses against the I'.thiopians would be A 

without the parallel report of Josephus (//w/. 1 , ^ 7’ 

who here again—as at the conclusion of the war (I har >is 
story)—supplements and elucidates the account or Arta- 
jianus. Considering, then, that the Artapanus fragments 
show on the whole a one-sided tendency to place emphasis 
fin religious and cultural events, wc assume, with great 
probability, that he and no other has undertaken the 


source, richer in warlike and erotic events, to which the one 
f'f Josephus has been closely related, Artapanus has taken 
over in general only facts of religious and cultural signifi¬ 
cance. Neither I'rcudcnthal, Eevy, nor lleinemann, have 
thought—and they were right—^that the responsibility for 
the cuttings should be placed upon Eusebius, who is known 
for his integrity in handing down literary traditions, and 
who has preserved for us the Alexander Polyhistor excerpts 
of Artapanus. It has been proved by i.evy against Freuden- 
^al that it was not Alexander Polyhistor, but Artapanus 
himself who abridged the Ibis matter to the point of incom- 
f prehensibility. As far as the Tharbis episode is concerned, 
j It seems remarkable to me that Alexander Polyhistor has 
j related a similar erotic talc ‘<V rpLruj 'IraXLKajv^' the story 

j of Cathetus who, being passionately in love, abducted the 

fair Salia, daughter of the Etruscan King Annius.' This 
I specimen of literary taste, which is characteristic of the 

j historian or pseudo-historian of the Hellenistic period, leads 

j us to assume that Alexander Polyhistor would never have 

1 omitted the Tharbis story, if it had been present in Artapanus. 

j Finally, with all due caution, we should yet like to put 

I forward one observation which indicates that Artapanus’ 

\ work—in spite of all his remodelling and abbreviations— 

> offers us a survival of the original version. For, as the last 

♦ event of the Ethiopian war that Artapanus deems worthy 


i 


‘ Plutaich, Parali. Min. 40 B (315 EF)™F. H. Gr., III., p. 230. 
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of rclaung, he report, ,h« ,he I'th ***’"' 

cnemic, ’loved’ (Jc'pfa.) Moscs^ 

learnt the rite of circu.nc.sion front h.nTTt. *' 

diatcly following' tm-A% w,ioni \Ji' ^imme- 

mark a break an.fT, t roO . . 

that the ’love’ of the I'thfo*" 

of circumcision . coltt ivrnc;^^^ >he restating adopdi 

Tharbis. the a ' mtclligiblc when one rememben that 

the^; VaT with h.m, and put. an end t. 

TK, K Has Artapanus transferred the motif of the low of 
Iharbis to the whole of the Ethiopian people? Or was the 
onpnal conneaion perhaps the following: the F.thiopiaH 
a<lopt circumcision out ot love for Moses, but they do M 
on y after peace is made, therefore not as enemies. In the 
at^ case .Artapanus has only antedated the love of the 
Eethropians; it is even more certain that this would be M 
wnh re^rd to the circumcision. If the latter be the case,« 
^ admitted that this antedatine; of the love of the 
14 tantamount to a direct^substitution for tlw 
Tharbt4 story. Artapanus has enhanced the fame of ^ 
Hero to incr^ible heights by letting him win, while tbt 
t» «ill on, the hearts of all Ethiopians, an achievement 
winning of the love of one princess.' 
legend of Balaam’s wicked counsel will be drtit 
with here a.4 the last specimen of Jewish Icgendaiy- formation 
•* based on the combination and novelistic develop 
t^wnt of brief biblical references. In Nund>ers xxv. i-6,th* 
t^mouTMr of the Israelites with the women of Moab 
>dun (tf, aaxi. 9 anj their conversion to 
are ooW plated as Wc facts. In Numbers xxxi. 16, ho^ 
rw, we learn from the mouth of Moses that o'! 

M'dianife women had alienated the Erachte 
^ account has brC 

hilrd by a legend. Ii supplements the information concern^ 
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Hilaam's advice and how it was put into practice. This can 
Ik found, not only in Philo and Josephus, but also in the 
Talmud.' Evidently we are confronted with what is most 
probably a Palestinian Haggadah of pre-Christian times, 
which has found its way into Jcwish-Hellenistic as well as 
into Rabbinical literature. 

The Rabbinical tradition is as follows: ‘Although Balaam 
had not l>ecn able to fulfil Halak’s wish and curse Israel, still 
he did not leave him before giving him advice as to how he 
might bring ruin to Israel, saying; “The God of this people 
loathes unchastity ; but they arc very e^cr to possess linen 
garments. Pitch tents, then, and at their entrances have old 
women offer these articles for sale. Induce them in this way 
to enter the interior of the tents where they will be surprised 
by young harlots, who will seduce them to unchastity, so 
that God may punish them for their sin.’* . - . The Moabite 
nation . . . followed Balaam’s counsel to tempt Israel to 
unchastity. ... If an Israelite passed to buy something of 
the Moabites, the old women at the entrance to the tent 
Would thus address him: “Oost thou not wish to buy linen 
garments that were made in Bet-Shan?” Then they would 
show him a sample of the goods, and name the price, and 
finally add: “CfO within, and thou wilt see wares still more 
l>eautiful." U he went within, he was received by a young 
'^oman who was richly adorned and pertumed, who would 
at first set for him a price much lower than the value ot the 
Koods, and then invite him to do as if he were at home, ana 
to choose the article he liked best. While he sat there, be was 
treated with wine, and the voung woman invited hirn to 
dnnk with the words: “Why*do we love yc while you hate 
US? Arc we not all descendants of one man.' W as not 1 crali 
our ancestor as much as yours? . . • But as soon as e 
Israelite had allowed himself m be F'crsuadcd «> d„nk, 
he was absolutely in the hands ot the shameless woman. 
Intoxicatcil with wine, his passion tor 
kindled, but she agresd to h« 

had first worshipped IVor. the god ol the Moabites . . . 

»Sn aW I i.mHtg, TW ^ tkt Jrw, 111 ., ijn, 
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history and romamce 
In the rendering of the story by Philo (Fit. Mos. 1 
ff.i BeJ trt.%% 34 flr.)and Josephus(y^«/.lV,§^i26 ft") we miss 
—as befits the high literary level aspired to by both authors 
—such everyday details as the predilection of the Israelites 
tor hnen garments, the negotiations outside and in the tent, 
and other features. Both authors, who are quite independent 
ot each other, show instead a strong interest in the erotic 
psychology upon which is based Balaam’s advice. While 
this problem is not touched upon at all in the Talmud, Philo 
and Josephus have placed it in the foreground, an attitude 
for a Hellenistic author, whether philosopher or 
historian, is a matter of course. Naturally, Philo accentuates 
the moral aspects more strongly than does Josephus. 

The development of the action in Josephus’ version 
requires special treatment. Contrary to the versions of Philo 
and the Talmud, in Josephus the maidens at first surrender 
to the youths without making any condition. But as soon 
as they notice that the youths arc hopelessly entangled in the 
web of passion, acting on Balaam’s advice, they take steps 
to leave them (§i 32). As was foreseen, the amorous youths 
are ready to grant anything, if they can only induce the 
young women to stay, 'I'hcy offer them marriage, and as 
real Hellenistic lovers would, they spare no tears or vows 
of fidelity. At this dramatic climax the maidens make the 
condition that the Israelites must worship the native gods, 
and the youths do not hesitate to fulfil this condition. The 
narrative motij which Josephus has introduced into the 
Balaam story can already be found in Aristophanes 
Lysistrata. There also the women break off relations with 
their husbands and threaten to leave them unless they fo^”‘ 
a certain political condition. In both plots the result of the 
stratagem is the same: the submission of the men to the 
demands of the women. 
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